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PREFACE 


Gold is rightly regarded as a very precious metai. ™ 
for its value, but also for its attractiveness and warm bright¬ 
ness, it is eagerly sought after all the world oyer. In the 
English language, the word stands for whatever is noble anc_ 
pure. Even persons are said to have hearts and tongues of 
gold if they are generous, loving and sweet in thought and 

^Threads of Gold is a collection of seven stories and a 
playlet for study at the Matriculation stage of Indian Lni\er- 
sities. They are golden in the sense that they either depict 
heroic deeds inspired by the purest of motives of love of, and 
service to, others and done as acts of simple duty without the 
least tinge of selfishness, or they describe some noble adven¬ 
ture, inculcate a high moral truth or lay bare the world and 
its ways for us to avoid the pitfalls and choose to follow the 
right path in the zigzag of our mundane existence. 

The stories (including the playlet) have been grouped into 
two parts—those depicting deeds and those dealing with 
precepts. In each part they have been graded separately. 
As many as five of them portray Indian life and character 
and deal with subjects of human and personal interest. The 
three stories dealing with foreign surroundings cannot fail 
to have a warm appeal for Indian students as two of them 
tell of selfless deeds of true courage and sacrifice and the 
third brings out and substantiates a great truth we are apt 
to overlook in life. While the stories have been culled from 
all periods, ancient, medieval and modern, they are almost 
all of them modern in style and finish and will be found 
to deal with and relate to all walks and periods of life. 
Their lengths vary—there are some typical short stories 
along with an admittedly longer one at the end. The titles 
of four of them have been changed to fit in with the nlan 
of the book, though their original titles have been given 
side by side in the table of contents. 

The chief aim in presenting this material to our students- 
is that they may learn to love reading for its own sake with. 
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the much-needed background of golden qualities of heroism, 
duty, service, and watchfulness in the turmoil of life. Every 
effort has been made to awaken interest and to afford pleasure 
and thereby to make it easier for students to read not only 
for enjoyment but also for quick understanding of the matter 
read. 

Notes at the end of each storv are intended for better com¬ 
prehension of the text and will be bund to be sufficiently 
full, instructs l helpful. Meanings of words of ordinary 
difficulty should as a rule, be looked up in a dictionary 
which every s'edent is expected to provide for himself. It 
is suggested that the first reading o each story should be 
done will he help of the introduction at the beginning and 
wit! out a ' reference to the Notes to get at the theme and 
the general trend of the story. b 

Exercises ha\e been a ded to each story for purposes of 
testing wh her < not the subject-matter has been fully 
grasped, as also for enlargement of vocabulary and useful 
lessons in English com posh ion, correct grammatical construc¬ 
tions and idiomatic usage. ‘ 
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Part I 

THE DUTIFUL SON 


[Here is a true story of the boyhood of the distinguished 
scholar and judge Mr. C. V. Ranganada Shastri of Madras, 
who played a heroic part in re-uniting his father to his 
family. The twelve year old boy, Ranganada, is distressed 
to find his mother burning with shame that the annual 
ceremony to be observed by her husband will go 
unperformed .on account of his being in prison for nonpay¬ 
ment of rent to the Government. The boy in his helpless¬ 
ness, resolves to do a great deed. He leaves his house 
and seeks an interview with the Magistrate. He has no 
money to pay nor any influential or rich friend to stand 
security for his father. He offers himself to be put into 
prison so that his father may be at home for the ceremony, 
but the Magistrate is so much struck with his filial devotion 
and courage that he obliges the family by setting his father 
free with the words “I will free your father, without either 
payment of the debt or your taking his place in prison.”] 

There was weeping and waiting inside the little 
house in a small village near Chittur. The fire was 
unlit, the copper pots dull, and a group of hungry 
frightened children joined their sobs to those of their 
mother, who had pulled her sari over her face, the 
better to conceal her tears. 

She was indeed almost beside herself with grief. 
The time had come round for the annual ceremony 
of her husband to be performed, and he, poor man, 
was lodged in the Civil Jail, not for any real fault 
of his own, but because the crops had failed on the 
land he rented, and being unable to pay the Govern¬ 
ment dues, he had to go to prison. It was the law 
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of the land, and nobody in particular was to blame. 
His wife knew that, but all the same she was terribly 
ashamed and distressed. 

By the fading light of a tiny window a boy, 
about twelve years old, was trying to learn his 
Sanskrit lesson. To keep out the sound of his 
mother’s grief he had driven his fingers into his 
ears, for if he could not get on with his work, how 
could he ever hope to earn some money? And if 
he did not, who would, or take the place of the 
absent father? Already he was fairly fluent in 
Sanskrit ; he had been so since he was ten years old, 
and he had some vague idea that this might be 
turned to account. Perhaps he could teach, or 
translate manuscripts. But it was of no use. All 
the words got mixed up and tears rose to his own 
eyes at the sound of his mother’s crying. Wearily 
he put the book awav, and crossed over to where she 
sat huddled up. 

Don't cry, mother,’ he begged, his own voice 
shaking ; ‘father will come back.’ 

‘How can he?’ cried the poor woman, ‘Where am 
I to get the money to pay what he owes? My jewels, 
if I sold them all, would not make up the amount! 
And how can I bear the shame, his annual ceremonies 
not performed! I wish I could die.’ And she wept 
afresh. 

The younger children, who had for the moment 
ceased to weep, now joined in with renewed cries 
and lamentations. The boy, Ranganada, felt his 
own self-control slipping away from him. But then 
he pulled himself together. What was the good of 
sitting down to cry? Far better if he thought of 
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some way in which to help matters. But what 
could he dor 

The jail in which his father was lodged was at 
Chittur, some miles away. Ranganada had often 
seen it, a big bare building, surrounded by a high 
wall. His father was not likely to escape from it, 
and if he did, what then? The boy knew very well 
that anything of the kind w r as quite out of the 
question, and that until the dues were paid, or some 
honourable way was found of gaining his discharge, 
his father Mr. Sastri would continue in prison. He 
wondered whether the Judge, if he knew that his 
father’s ceremonies remained unperformed, would 
release him. 

He had always heard that he was a just and 
kindly man, this Judge. He had only done his duty 
in sending Mr. Sastri to prison. Even the boy of 
twelve felt that no injustice had been done, but 
there was his mother almost ill with grief, and the 
children crying as if their hearts would break. He 
opened the door and slipped out, closing it softly 
behind him. It was a warm evening, and the sky 
was bright with stars. Something of the peace 
surrounding him entered the soul of the boy. Inside, 
distraught by the idea of what his mother was 
suffering, he could not think of anything, much less 
make any sensible plan to help his parents in this ' 
grim emergency. A devout Hindu, himself, his 
heart was much troubled at the failure of his father 
to fulfil his obligations to his faith. That was a great 
deal worse than having no money or very little food. 

They had always been poof, but then they had 
always been honourable. 

If they had not enough money even to send 
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Ranganada to school, his father had slaved to teach 
him Sanskrit, no matter how tired or busy he was. 
1 he struggle had been grim, but so long as they 
were all together, it had been bearable. Of all these 
things the boy 7 thought, and at last he came to a 
great decision. Next morning, he would walk into 
Chittur and put their case before the District Judge. 
Perhaps he, m his authoring could find some way 
to help them out of what to an orthodox Hindu 
family was a very 7 grave dilemma. 

He went in, but said nothing to his mother. She, 
poor thing, was wearily coaxing a stubborn fire to 
burn, i he children had ceased to cry, but their 
f^ces were sti'I wet with tears and their bosoms 
heaved. Each one had been given a fragment of 
chapatti, but was too woe-begone to eat. When they 
saw their brother come in their faces brightened, 
and the youngest thrust a small cold hand into his. 
Somehov the touch of those little fingers made his 
heart a he more than it had even done at the sound 
of his m ther’s sobs. He picked the child up and 
cradled it close, until, comforted, it fell asleep, its 
face against his own. He felt very old, and as if all 
the world was on his shoulders, but he felt strong too, 
and as if he could stand by this helpless family. 

Next morning he was up early, and after his 
ablutions were performed, and his prayers said, he 
left the house and set off at a ( quick pace towards 
Chittur. 1 he road was almost deserted except for a 
few' bullock carts, and s me women carrying grass 
on their heads, stepping out with an easy grace, and 
chattering gaily to each other. No one took any 
notice of the hoy until he got to the outskirts of the 
town and then it seemed as if all the dogs in the 
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place had a quarrel with him, for from every alley- 
way or dust-heap they stopped their hunt for food 
and ran out to bark at him. However, he came to 
no harm, and after some questions, put very politely 
to a night watchman and a smiling milkman, he 
learned where the District Judge lived. The bungalow 
was surrounded by a big compound, in which flower¬ 
beds and shrubs made a pretty show. The gate 
leading to the long drive was open, and Ranganada 
went boldly in. But he did not feel very bold inside 
him. His heart was beating, and his hands felt 
cold, but not for a moment did he consider turning 
back. A peon was standing beside the porch. He 
looked most imposing in his scarlet coat, but his 
voice was kind enough, as he asked the little boy his 
business. 

When he heard that Ranganada had come to see 
the Judge, he looked rather doubtful. The great 
man had gone for a ride ; when he came in he 
would have his bath and then breakfast, after which 
there was large pile of official letters awaiting him 
before he went to Court. 

‘But I can wait,’ said Ranganada patiently, 

‘It may be all day,’ said the peon. 

‘Then I will wait all day, for my business must be 
done before I can return home.’ 

How then, will you eat?’ asked the peon curiously. 

I have my food with me,’ replied the boy proudly. 

. It was true that he had half a chapatti in a fold of 

his scarf, and he had also brought with him his little 
drinking lotah. 

I shall fare very well,’ he concluded courteously. 

The peon smiled pleasantly, and went round to 
the back of the bungalow. When he returned, he was 
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carrying a small basket of fruit—oranges, guavas, 
and slices of water-melon. 


‘They all grow in this garden,' he said, ‘more, far 


more, than can be used bv us all.’ 


w 

‘How I should like to have a peon of my own,’ 


thought Ranganada, who had taken a great fancy 


to the big kindly man. What he liked best about 


him was that he asked no questions. He just brought 


the fruit, told the bov he could rest under the shade 


w 

of a great gulmohur tree, and that he would fetch 


him if the fudge consented to see him. 


The sun grew hot, the morning freshness vanished 


under the shade of the tree, whose fallen blossoms 


made a red carpet, good enough for a Rajah to rest 


on. Ranganada ielr ire heat. He grew drowsy, and 


dropped off to a deep sleep. And then he dreamed 


a strange dream, in wh ch he seemed to be grown 
and a person of meat imoortance. A broad 


up 


great importance. 

table piled with papers w s in front of him, while 

These 


peons came in and out, bringing still more, 
peons were very big. ncl dressed in splendid liveries, 
and every time he ’ mked up they salaamed deeply. 
Surely he must have becon • something very grand? 

And as he opened the papers, and glanced at their 
contents, they were all about the same thing, him¬ 
self. He read in them his own life story, from the 


time he was a poor boy studying Sanskrit until the 

11c was iust troin? to read on and 


)resent time. 


was just going to 
earn where he was, and what he had become, when 


he woke with a start to find it was only a dream after 


all. He was still just poor Ranganada Sastri, sitting 


in the District Judge’s compound until he could ask 


for his father's liberty. 


‘Well! You've had a fine sleep.' said a voice. It 
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was that of the friendly peon, who was standing over 
him and smiling as usual. 

The Judge Sahib is ready,’ he went on, ‘and will 
see you, but take care not to tell him anything but 
the truth, for he is very quick to find out when a 
fellow is lying.’ 

‘I always tell the truth,’ said Ranganada ; ‘why 
shouldn’t I?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know, but it isn’t always easy,’ 
replied the peon, ‘but come along, or some other 
petitioner will have taken your time.’ 

Ranganada followed his guide. They did not 
enter by the big entrance on to the verandah, but 
by a side door which led straight into a plainly 
furnished room. Here, at a great table, very like the 
one Ranganada had seen in his dream, sat the Judge. 
One glance at his face told the boy that here was 

a man to be trusted, but never to be trifled with. 

■ 

On his side the Judge felt that this was a boy of 
character and integrity, and a swift smile passed 
between them. 

‘And what have you come to see me about?’ 
asked the Judge, as Ranganada stood in front of him. 

‘Your Honour,’ replied the boy, ‘my father is in 
prison, and his annual ceremonies are due. I have 
come to ask you to release him, for which I and my 
mother will always pray for your prosperity.’ 

That is very nice of you,’ said the Judge quiety, 
but I am afraid it is not quite as easy as all that to 
free your father. I know to whom you refer, and 
that he is serving a sentence for debt. I cannot order 
his release unless I have either the money or a 
security for it. Can you supply a security?” 
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Ranganada paused to think. Money he had none,, 
nor means of raising any, nor did he know of anyone 
influential enough to stand as security foi his father. 
After all whom had his father got. except him, 
himself? At that moment the great idea came to 


him. 


I 


He glanced through 

He heard the 


he would take his father s place in prison, so that the 
family tradition might be upheld, the ceremonies 
duly performed, and his mother comfoited. His 
heart quailed a little at the thought of being shut up 
inside those gloomy walls, but what his father had 
had to bear' he could well bear, and surely they 

would let him out some day! 
the window at the sunny garden, 
laugh of a child at play, 'if the Judge had children 

of his own surely he wouldn't keep a boy shut up 
too long. In any case his father must be released, 

so he said: ., 

‘Your Honour, we are very poor, and even it 

my mother sold her ornaments, to the everlasting 

reproach of her relatives, there would not be sufficient 

to pay the debt for which mv father lies in prison. 

‘Neither have we any friends richer than ourselves. 

But if you will accept me as a security for my father, 

I will take his place and perhaps,’ (here his voice 

failed a little) ‘perhaps, Your Honour will release me 

before I am a man, for I have not learned very 

much yet.’ , . . , , 

‘I don’t know/ said the Tudge, (and his look was 

very kind) ‘I rather think, Ranganada, that you have 

learned a great deal. I will free your father without 

either payment of the debt or your taking his place 

in prison. And when he comes before me I shal 

tell him that though he may be poof, though his 
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crops have failed and fortune passed him by, yet he 
is rich in the possession of a son, who would take 
upon himself his father’s burdens. Go back to your 
mother and tell her that the family honour is safe 

for ever if it rests in your hands.’ 

—E. L. Turnbull 


NOTES 

Almost beside .... grief : Very sad. Annual ceremony: 
Shradha, Death anniversary particularly of the father 
religiously observed by a son with fast and offerings, ( . f 
her husband: to be observed by her husband. All the 
same: In spite of that. By: With the help of. Was fairly 
fluent in: Could read, write and speak moderately well. Be 
turned to account: made use of ; taken advantage of. IIidu led 
up: drawn together. Felt his own self-control . . . him: felt 
that he could no longer subdue or conceal his grief. Fulled 
himself together: collected his faculties; recovered himself. 
Out of the question: impossible. Fulfil .... faith: perform 
duties which one is bound to as part of religion. Coaxing 
. ... to burn: the Indian way of blowing into smouldering 
fire to set it into flames. All the world .... shoulders: 
he had a great responsibility to discharge. Stand by: help. 
Inside him: at heart. Had taken .... to: began to like 
immensely. With a start: suddenly; with a quick spring. 
To be trifled with: to be talked lightly to ; one who 
would not waste his time in idle or unprofitable talk. 
To the ever-lasting .... relatives: for which her relatives 
would always blame her. Fortune passed him by: he was 
unlucky and poor. 


EXERCISES 


Comprehension and Composition — ) 


I. Express the meaning of the following paragraph in 
any Indian language: — 

He went in, but said nothing to his mother. She, poor 
thing, was wearily coaxing a stubborn fire to burn . . . . 
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* * V- ’ V fd J very old ’ and as if a11 the world wa 

sLdVy^^ t0 °’ - d aS if -I, 

II '. P es > cri be Ranganada’s feelings on seeing the peon a 

ic judges bungalow and the dream that he dreamt there 

II. Describe the meeting between Ranganada and th< 
Judge and how it ended. 6 ' 

Grammar and usage 

I. Use the following expressions in sentences: — 

Beside oneself with grief; in particular; all the same • £( 
on with ; turn to account; out of the question ; too . . ’ fo 
as if; stand by; set off; except for; to take notice of • t 
come to harm ; to take a fancy to ; in and out; with a start 

oneself 3 ” ^ * ; t0 kt ° Ut; t0 P ass ; to take U P 01 

ing^ sentences 1 ; — k ‘ n<1 and function of clauses in *e follow 

(1) Wearily lie put the book aw^ay and crossed over t( 
where she sat huddled up. (2) Where am I to getthe 

him ''LTtEJZ \ h A ° WeS? (3) What he liked best aboui 

to read on .... . after all. J S S 

III. "1 urn into indirect speech:_ 

(1) And what have you come to see me about? 

mi Qlinnlu /^\ , 

Uon t cry, mother .... 


( 2 ) 


Can you supply a security? 

I wish, I could die”* 

of 1 speech^— USing the foUowin S as ^erem P a >' 

side 3VC ' rOUnd ’ rent ’ ! ‘ Sht ’ Cr ° SS ’ ° pen ’ close - show > rcturr 





THE NOBLE FATHER 


[In the three scenes given below (slightly adapted), ist 
portrayed the character of the founder of the Mogul 
Dynasty of India, Babur, as a gallant fighter and conqueror, 
a gallant husband and king and a noble father who 
sacrificed his own life to save that of his most beloved son, 
Humayun. A born general and an intrepid fighter, Babur 
was a cultured man of fine tastes, courteous to women and 
fond of writing poetry. The nobility of his character is 
remarkable for a man of unique military genius. He had 
passionate feelings towards all he loved and delighted in 
making beautiful gardens wherever he went to live.] 


Scene I 


THE BATTLE EVE 

Baburs camp at Sikri. The EMPEROR and a company 
of his AMIRS and OFFICERS are assembled to review the 
situation, which from the Mogul standpoint is a very 
gloomy one. Rana Sanga, with an immense army, is closing 
in upon them, while on all hides the Afghan chiefs are 
hostile or treacherous. A forward movement of Babur’s 
troops has been cut off with heavy loss. Dejection and 
alarm among the Mogul army has reached an extreme 
point. Even the highest officers are affected. 


Babur. My lot 
but what of that? 


Why 


nothing more than our good swords and our courage 
to meet the foe. 


Yakub Khan (a veteran Mogul commander ). The 
words of wisdom fall from *Your Majesty’s tongue 
like peails, but then we had never a great commander 
like Rana Sanga arrayed against us. . . ; 
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Babur. True, and I admit that of all our cam¬ 
paigns this is the biggest gamble. But how could 
we hold our own with this great Rajput thirsting for 
power, gaining ever a fresh foothold, taking a fort 
here, and a fort there, the Afghans going over to 
him with every small success? No, my lords, unless 
we rise to the occasion, we might as well scuttle off 
to Kabul and weep on the bosoms of our mothers 
for the weaklings we are. 

Asaf Khan. It would have been better if we had 
never left Kabul, or sought this country where dust 
and heat parch the heart and tongue. 

Babur (.sarcastically ). Or fight like men. 

Yakub Khan (a hand on his sword). Have we not 
fought for you all along? 

Babur. You have, and shall we give away the 
reward of your valour because here we stand face to 
face with a formidable foe? 

Mir Ali Khalifa (Babur’s chief minister). Your 
Majesty, today I was present when Ustad tested the j 
great gun—its range was wonderful. I 

Babur. I do not fear a failure with the guns if I 
once I can get them in position. The tactics of the 
Rajputs are masterly. The Chief of Bhilsa, with 
thirty thousand men, has spread out to the right, 
and some dozen more of chieftains, each with his I 
following, support Rana Sanga’s own force, all picked I 
warriors, whose life is as naught to that of their I 
king. Still, once we get our range, we should have I 
a chance of shattering their front line. I 

There is a disturbance at the door of the tent, and a j 
MESSENGER makes his way towards the EMPEROR and 

prostrates himself. ! 
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Messenger. Your Majesty, five hundred men of 
Kabul, and a string of camels laden with wine from 
Ghazni, have arrived in the camp. Also with them, 
has come Mohammed Sharif, sent by Her Highness 

the Lady Maham.' 

Babur. A welcome present, men and wine, and 
not the least the astrologer. See to it, Abdal, that the 
wine is cooled to my taste, the men made welcome, 
and that Mohammed Sharif comes into my preseno 
at once. We could do with a fore-taste of good 
fortune, if he can find it in the stars. 

The MESSENGER withdraws, returning almost im¬ 
mediately followed by the ASIROLOGER. who .ilv.tes 
Babur with the threefold prostration. 

Mohammed Sharif. Good fortune, long life and 

happiness attend the Most Illustrious! 

Babur. Greetings, wise man. Now rise, and tell 
us, if you can, what you have read in the stars 

concerning tomorrow’s conflict. 

The AMIRS and OFFICERS group round . pressing 
forward to hear the prophecy. 

Mohammed Sharif (with unexpected candour). 
Your Majesty, do not fight tomorrow 7 . The sky is 
clear, and to the west Mars hangs above a group of 
eight stars. The omen is against you, for troops 
coming from that quarter will meet with terrible 
disaster. 1 


There is a movement of dismay among the company, 
many of whom murmur discontentedly. Babur, quick to 
see the emergency, rises and speaks with solemn dignity. 
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Babur. 


Bring in my wine-cups of silver and w>M 

in the\^ rCat - S ° bl i et S i Ct With P reciou . s stones. Brine 
of Ghazni '" 6 JUSt ^ ^ C ° me ’ the ricl1 ’ sweet wine 


then 


of Ghazni. 

A?i Amir. 
to disaster? 

Babur I shall not drink, but on the eve of battle 

i i reat Wine I have loved too 

victory came any R a r tlm u dl v Unk deep t0 vi ctory_and 

' ictorv came. But with the stars against us comes 
s ricdl ? lr ill the r t6achin g o£ the Holy Faith,’ which 

days gone by in which I’ve flouted a l sic ed 

m a e rn w g kh R T ar t th3t S ?u d f ° rtUne CVer 

avainsr ^ ^ a ° d hlS mi S ht y arm Y arrayed 

against us, I now forswear all wine. 

*1 / / - \ J * 1 1 T ^ * •• 


Mai 


Babur bZklts ^LeZ^Uel ^ ** 

Babur. Let the precious fragments be divided 

amongst the poor; and so that the wine shall not be 
.wasted, add to it salt, turning it into vinegar. 

An Amir. What will Your Majesty drink? 

Babur (with melancholy). The waters of forget- 
ruiness, that come perhaps with death. 

A\ I / r~\ 7 7 /• ■» 


(/ 


the wise man, and do not fight. 


Give ear to 


Babur. Who 


A woman? What 


here among brave men? Noblemen and soldiers 
every man who comes into the world must one day 
die. When we have passed away and gone, God 
sun lies. One and Unchangeable. Whoever sits down 
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to the feast of life must, before it is over, drink of 
the cup of death. How much better, then, it is to 
die with honour, than to live with infamy. God has 
now placed us in such a crisis that if we fall in the 
field, we die the death,of martyrs ; if we survive, we 
rise victorious. Let us, therefore, with one accord 
swear on God’s Holy Word, that none of us will for 
a moment think of turning his face from this war¬ 
fare ; or shrink from the battle and slaughter that 
ensue, till his soul is separated from his body. 

All. Your Majesty, death or victory in the blessed 

cause! 

Babur {gently). And we, men in calm and sober 
frame of mind, know that even if Mars hangs in the 
west above eight stars, brave souls may yet win 

paradise. 

Babur raises his hand an instant as if blessing the com¬ 
pany, and then followed by his personal suite, retires to his 

sleeping-chamber. 

Scene II 

A ROYAL CARAVAN 

The last stages of the road from Kabul to Agra, some 
four miles from the latter place. A gorgeous procession 
composed of caravans and palankeens, accompanied b\ a 
detachment of cavalry, is moving slowly along on the last 
stage of the journey. Inside one of the palankeens, sits Her 
Highness MAHAM BEGAM , Babur’s chief wife. With her 
is a little girl, PRINCESS GULBADAN, Babur's daughter. 
She is about five years old, but very advanced for her age. 

Princess Gulbadan. Oh, when shall we be there? 

I’m simply longing to see this Agra there’s so much 
talk about. 
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TJT"' P ““ ce> «“* 

IZ IT Gulhadan - Have 1 been good upon the- 


journey 
Ala ham 


My 


.1 t? & j U,, ^ l - uuc > sureiv tell 

the Emperor you were just the little Rosebody your 
name means. y y 


Princess Gulbadan (shyly). If the Emperor should 
notice me I would hide my head in your lap. 


know 


— /S • ^ • ■. a x v 1 I ■ la i vv i \. i 

were his little Rosebody? 

pr T oc h esstn ankeCn “ bmUght ‘° a Hal ‘ the «* °f 

, What ’ s * isNot robbers, I hope. It could not 
soldiers^ 3 ^ r ° adS P atrolled b 7 *e Emperor’s 

Princess Gulbadan [peeping out through the blinds 
of the Piter) Dearest lady, a great company is 
approaching, but far in front one soldier walking and 

hurrv? ear 7 runmng - What can he want in such a 

J 

Maham Begam [who has also peeped out). 

Gracious heavens! it is the Emperor himself running 

bke a boy, ahead of his suite. How like him to be 

ahead. Gulhadan, it is your father come to meet us. 

Princess Gulhadan (pouting). I thought that he 

would sit up high on an elephant, with all the princes 
riding behind him. 1 

Maham Begam. Everything is behind him : even 
the sun cannot keep up with him. 

Princess Gulbcidcm . Can we ^et out' 

Maham Begam. How much I’d like to, and run 
towards him, crossing the long months of our separa- 


:> 
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tion in a few fleet steps, but see, he is here. Your 
Majesty, dearest husband! 

Babur. My Moon Ladv! They bade me wait and 

w J J — 

come in triumph with drums and trumpets, and a 
cavalcade as long as the time through which we’ve 
been separated. 

Maham Begam. Oh, it was long and anxious. 

Princess Gulbadan (who has hidden her face in 
Maham Begam’s bosom). This insignificant person 
would like to kiss the feet of His Imperial Majesty, 

Babur ( with laughter). And who is this? And 
what grand speeches to come from baby lips! 

Maham Begam. 'Tis Gulbadan, your little Rose- 
body, Dildar’s child. For weeks she’s practised on 
her baby tongue each high-sounding title with which 
to greet Your Majesty. 

Babur ( with emotion). Give her to me. 

He lifts the child out of the litter and tosses her high 

above him. 

You rose-petal, you bud of sweetness, and so you’d 
not wait to travel with your sisters, but must press 
on to greet your father? 

Princess Gulbadan (very shyly). Majesty! 

Babur. Say ‘father’. 

Princess Gulbadan. Father, I love you verv much, 
and I don't mind that you came running, leaving 
your elephant behind. 

Babur. Ho, there’s a pretty reproof for the 

Badshah! Well I deserve it. Listen, Rosebody, I’ve 

presents for you ; a sweet pony, white as driven snow, 

a jewelled jacket, fit for a baby Queen, some earrings 

and a little slave, a child of your own age, who’ll 
dance before you. 
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Maham Begam. Hush, you will spoil the child- 
i will dismount and walk beside you. 

Babui-. No, not so does an Empress enter her 
capital. . r 

Maham Begam (shyly). Nor an Emperor run 
from it like a bov. 


i Ba J? Ur : ‘ The K^g can do no wrong’; soon ’twill 
)e the fashion for all my courtiers to go on foot: a 

loyal example can alter time-old customs. Here comes 

the escort and two fresh litters. But are you well? 

hope not much fatigued by the long journey from 
dear Kabul ; how was it all when you left? As fair 
as ever, its lovely gardens and sweet scented groves? 

Princess Gulhaclan (looking up from his shoulder 
where he still holds her). Father! The melons are 
ripe, we ve brought you some, and heaps of grapes. 

Babur - You darling! how I have thirsted for some 
fruit in this dry, windy country. But, dearest ladv, 
f ve a great idea ; you know my love of gardens_ 

Maham Begam. I know your love of everythin* 
God has made. J b 


Babur (with deep feeling). And you, one of his 
miracles, I love above the rest_ 

Maham Begam {gently). Tell me of gardens? 

Babur. I plan to lay them round about my 
palaces, bringing sweet roses and narcissus from the 
hills. I mean to sow the seeds of those same melons 
you ve brought from Kabul near by the water tanks. 

heady the gardeners have caught my ideas, and 
near your window a fragrant bush of jasmine pours 
out its scent at moon rise ; O my Maham, how long 
the time has been since last I saw you! 

Princess Gulbadan (feeling forgotten). Father, 
have I grown? 
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Babur. Very much. I thought you were a lady, 
and that my little girl had remained behind. 

Princess Gulbadan. I would come first, and this 
dearest lady has held me all the wav and told me 

J ^ 

stories. 

Maham Begam (. significantly ). I bring her up as 
mine ; there’s something in her akin to our own son 
Humayun, something so much of you that I had to 
have her close to my side to soothe the grief I felt at 
vour long absence. If I had had a daughter I would 
have wished her just like this .... 

Princess Gulbadan. I am yours, dearest ladv. 

J * 

Mama said so, having mv sisters to amuse her. 

There is a fanfare of trumpets, a rattle of drums, and the- 
noise of a mounted force approaching. 

Oh! Oh! what lovely horses with jewelled plumes 
upon their heads,, and flags all flying from the 
soldiers’ spears! Where is mv pony, and my dancing 
girl and little jewelled jacket? I want them all, and 
to see Agra! 

Maham Begam. Peace, Rosebody. You must rest 
now, and then tomorrow come on to Agra. 

Babur. I have arranged ; she stays the night with 
Nannachi, while you and I go on and enter our new 
capital together. 

Maham Begam. The last word is the sweetest. 

The PRINCESS is handed over to the care of the 
Emperors high STEWARD, to remain with his wife until 
the morning. Mahani Begam enters the royal litter, while 
Babur mounts a magnificent Turkoman horse to ride beside 
the Empress. A hundred Mogul cavaliers, also mounted 

superbly, act as escort, and the cavalcade moves at a digni¬ 
fied pace towards Agra. 
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Scene III 

THE MIRACLE OF LOVE 

Episode I 

A room in the Emperor Babur’s palace of Agra. His 
eldest son HUMAYUN lies dying upon a couch. In the 
shadow of a tall screen stands the veiled figure of MAHAM 
BEGAM, Humayun’s mother. ABDAL BAKA, the sage , 
and two of the court PHYSICIANS are grouped at the 
head of the couch, while the Emperor’s ewer-bearer 
JAUHAR holds a vessel containing a cooling drink, and 
another of the royal servants waves a chowrie about the 
head of the sick man. BABUR himself is kneeling in 
prayer at the side of his son. He rises and gazes sorrowfully 
at the stricken figure of Humayun. 

Babur. Is there then no hope, doctors? Have 
you no art to lift those sealed eyelids, bring even 
one word from the white lips of my dear son? 

1st Doctor. Your Majesty, I’d gladly give my life 
to save that of the prince. 

2nd Doctor. And so would I. 

Babur. Both of you! How you must love him! 
I’d thought my kingdom but a poor exchange to offer 
as a bribe to heaven, but what’s a kingdom? I’ve 
had many, won and lost again, but only one life : 
I’d hate to lose it, for, in spite of all, I have loved life. 

• 

The sound of hopeless weeping causes Babur to cross over 
to the screen to the side of Maham Begam. 

Poor soul, have you tears left? I'd thought they 
were all shed when Faruq died. I must weep too. 

Maham Begam. Do not be troubled about mv 
son. You are a king ; what sorrows have you? You 
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have other sons. I grieved because I have only 
this one. 

Babur. Though I have other sons I love none as 
l love your Humavun. It was my heaits desiie that 
he should one day rule in my stead while I took my 
quiet way to the" Gold-Scattering Garden, with just 
one faithful servant, my good Jauhar, and there in 
frugal peace passed the evening of my days. But li 

Humayun dies . . . 

4 

His voice breaks, he cannot continue. 

Maham Begam. Oh, do not grieve. See, I have 
dried my tears. I can do this for you and even 
thank God for that which it pleases Him to do, I 
have no dearer thing on earth to offer Heaver map. 
my son ; if he must leave us, if it must be so, 111 
bear the burden of my sorrow without complaint, 
promise you, for you have suffered much. 

KHIVA}A KHALIFA, an amir high in the esteem and 
affection of the Emperor, enters quietly and takes his place 
at the head of the couch among the others. 


Khwaja Khalifa (in a low voice). There is no 
change ? 

1st Doctor. Not a movement, not the tremor of 
an eyelid to show he breathes, and yet the mirror 
when I place it to his lips, shows a slight mist. He 
just lives, that is all. 

Abdal Baka. That. he should live is more than 
strange, considering the violence of his malady. He 
waits! For what? Reprieve? 

1st Doctor. Who could reprieve'one now so clearly 
marked by the Almighty for His own? 
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Babur has crossed very quietly to the foot of the couch 
his coming unnoticed by the others in the deepening; gloom 
of approaching night. 1 5 

Abdal Baka. Tis said that when all human aid 

has failed to keep death at bay, when the affliction 

will not yield to any medicine or learned skill, when 

tears and prayers alike have failed to move Heaven’s 

compassion, that some grand offering, the most 

splendid thing possessed by one who loves the sufferer 

best in all the world, will buy back the life, even 

though it would seem so nearly ended as that of our 
dear prince. 

1st Doctor. I too have heard it, and loving him 

well, had hoped, but then remembered that I could 
not aspire as loving him best. 

2nd Doctor. Never was a time when his smile, 
his kindly word, was not the brighest thing in my 
day, and yet Heaven would not accept me. 

Jauhar {humbly). I have been honoured to risk 
my life in battle to follow His Highness ; would 
Heaven smile too much at my presumption if I 
should offer it now upon my knees? 

Babur {suddenly and speaking in a harsh voice). 
Stay, can you all love more than I? Of all things 
in this world most precious to me, Humayun is the 
first, as I well know I am to him. He would not let 
me die, if by his own dying my life were spared. 

I, Babur, his own father and his king, give myself 
to save him, praying the Almighty to accept the 1 
offering. 

Khwaja Khalifa {gently). Your Majesty is over¬ 
wrought with watching and praying beside the 
prince’s couch. « 
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Babur ( now very much excited). And what have 
tears and prayers purchased? In Heaven’s eyes 
cheap things, my lords ; for every day some sorrowing 
parent weeps. By now there should be tears enough 
to fill the ocean, if it should ever run dry. No, 

I ' + 

something more than tears is needed, even some¬ 
thing more than prayers, to pay the price that God 
demands for my most precious son. Oh, I am weary, 
and if Humayun dies, the flowers, the bluest skies, 
will all seem drab and pass before me even as before 
a man gone blind. But he might live to rule so great 
a kingdom that centuries hence the world will cry, 
This was a king!’ and then in kindly memory add, 
"His father died for him ; could love do more?’ 

Khwaja Khalifa. Your Majesty speaks as if 
inspired by the Holy Spirit, and yet how great a 
price your life would be! We, who have loved you, 
and yet see glorious happy years in which you’ll 
reign in generous wisdom over those wide countries 
you have won, dare we let you do this thing? 

Babur ( impatiently ). Do not delay me. See, his 
lips grow whiter ; I, who am his father, know that 
I must pay the price in full if I would see them 
redden once again with life. 

Khwaja Khalifa. But stay, the ancient sages speak 
of some great sacrifice ; but must it then be life? 
Why not the Diamond, the great Agra diamond 
worth in itself a kingdom? If it were sold to the 
highest bidder, would not its price feed all the poor 
in Your Majesty’s dominions and yet leave some¬ 
thing over to build a stately mosque to the Most 

High? 

j , ,11 can we thus bribe , Heaven with 

jewels? Or stay God from His purpose by filling the 
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hungry.^ Had He been so compassionate, surely a 
mother’s tears, who’d lost her all but this one son, 
would have touched Him. The Agra diamond is 
rare and very beautiful. Humayun gave it to me ; 
ah! how well we have loved each other! Never a 
voice gladdened my heart like his, or smile mirrored 
the sunshine like his sweet smile. My son! Dearest 
of all my children, take from my hands my last gift. 

Babur makes a beautiful gesture, as of dispensing some¬ 
thing precious, towards the unconscious figure of Humayun, 
and then, his lips moving as if in intercession, begins to 
walk round the couch. Once, twice, he completes the circle. 

Abdal Baka. The Prince! the Prince! his eye¬ 
lids flutter! 

1st Doctor. I should have thought so too, but we 
are overstrung— 

2nd Doctor. He stirs— 

Abdal Baka. A miracle! 

Babur (without looking at his son and moving 
round the couch a third time). O God! if a life may 
be exchanged for a life, I who am Babur, I give my 
life for Humayun. 

Abdal Baka. His done, the glorious deed. The 
Prince lives. 

Babur (with deep thankfulness, and speaking in a 
loud clear voice). I have borne it away. I have 
borne it away. 

At the end of the last two words he suddenly trembles, his 
voice dropping to a whisper, and he sinks to the ground 
unconscious. 
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Episode II 

Some weeks later. The Emperor BABUR lies upon his 
deathbed. HUMAYUN, now quite recovered, but plunged 
in grief, stands beside the DOCTORS, while the chief 
AMIRS and other high OFFICIALS of the court wait for 
the passing of a great spirit. 

Humayun (to the doctors). Is there then no remedy 
you have not tried? 

1st Doctor. We have had no luck. All our 
medicines have failed. Only God from His invisible 

J 

store could cure His Majesty. 

Humayun. What is his true malady? 

1st Doctor (looking askance). His pulse betokens 

poison! 

Humayun (furiously). Poison! ’Tis as I thought, 
that vile witch Bivva Begam saw that her revenge, 
if slow, was sure. But she shall surely die— 

Abdal Baka. Peace, Your Highness. No poison 
of revenge works here ; a far more glorious end 
aw r aits the Emperor. When you were lying sick, so 
near to death that nothing but a miracle could drag 
you back, your father worked that same miracle by 
laying down his life for yours. 

Humayun (with a hitter cry flingmg himself on his 
knees beside the couch). O! father! speak! What 
can I do, how can I live to *honour you ? 

The Emperor opens his eyes and smiles upon his son with 
a world of love shining even through the dimness of death. 

Babur. Humayun! I commit to God’s keeping 
you and your brothers, and all my kinsfolk, and 
your people and my people. All these I confide to 
you. Be a King and a man. 

3 
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W ith these, his last words on earth, the Emperor Babur 
the First Great Mogul, dies. ’ 

—E. L. Turnbull 


NOTES 

Sikri : Faiehpur Sikri near Agra. Grant you : admit. The 
biggest gamble : the most uncertain ; very risky. Scuttle off: I 
run away in fear. Sarcastically : in scorn. With the guns 
etc: Babur was the first military Commander who made 
use of guns in India. Range: tile distance that the gun 
could fire with effect. Tactics: the science and art of fight¬ 
ing. Whose life is . . . king: who would gladly sacrifice their 
lives to save that of their chief, Rana Sanga. Naught: 
nothing. We could do . . . fortune: we shall be glad to I 
learn beforehand of our good luck. Unexpected candour: I 
None expected the astrologer to be so plain and frank. I 
Mars: god of war (Mangal). Quick to see the emergency: I 
realising at once that a dangerous situation had arisen. I 
Solemn dignity: seriously and nobly. Set with: decorated I 
with. Drink to disaster: drink with the knowledge that ' 
defeat and disaster may overtake us. (There is the custom i 
of drinking to a guest’s health). Pledge disaster. Too well: I 
more than I should have. The Holy Faith: Islam. With I 
one accord : all together ; with one voice. fl 

Scene II I 

How like . . . ahead : Babur cannot but lead. Everything I 
is behind him : He is always ahead of everyone. (He is I 
very progressive in his idea's). Keep up with : keep lace I 
with; go as fast as. Crossing .... steps: ending the long I 
period of separation by running a few steps. In triumph: I 
with pomp. The like: (Noun) the equal of which. Dildar's I 
child : Gulbadan was Babur’s daughter by his wife Dildar I 
Begam but she had been adopted by Maham Begam who I 
had no female child of her own. Driven snow: snow I 
scattered by the wind. Nannachi: wife of the high steward, f 
The last word is the sweetest: the last word spoken by I 
Babur which is ‘together*. | 

I 
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Scene III 

Faruq : her other son who had already died. 7 ook my 
quiet way: went away quietly. To keep death at bay: to 
check death from coming near by fighting hard against it ; 
to fight death to keep it away. Will not yield to: will not be 
cured by. Would Heaven .... presumption . . . .: Will God 
consider it to be too bold on my part. . .? Filling: feeding. 
Smile mirrored the sunshine : was so radiant to my eyes that 
it acted like sunshine and made me feel very happy. Passing 
of a great spirit: death of the noble-hearted Babur. Vile 
witch : Humayun thinks that Bivva Begam had given 

Babur a slow poison to avenge herself. 

* 


EXERCISES 

€ 

• . - tfU f l . • w * . • 

* 

'■Comprehension and Composition — 

I. Write what you learn about the greatness of Babur 
as a commander, a husband and a father. 

II. Write a short paragraph on “The King can do no 

wrong”. 

III. Translate into any Indian language: — 

(1) Of all our campaigns this is the biggest gamble. 
(2) We could do with a fore-taste of good fortune, if he 
can find it in the stars. (3) Your Majesty, would you then 
drink to disaster? (4) I now forswear all wine. (5) Every¬ 
thing is behind him, even the sun cannot keep up with 
him. (6) Already the gardeners have caught my ideas. 
(7) Who could reprieve one now so clearly marked by the 
Almighty for His own? (8) We have had no luck. 

Grammar and Usages — 

I. Make sentences to show the correct use of the 

following: — 

To go over to ; to scuttle off; to give away ; in position : 
to make one’s way; set with ; on the eve of; to give car to ; 
to pass away; with one accord ; to keep up with ; in triumph ; 
to set forth ; to bring up ; to hand over ; in one’s stead ; to 
keep at bay; in full; to leave over. 
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II. Put into the indirect speech: — 

(«) The words of Babur in Scene I beginning with “Who 

speaks.-' A woman? What does she here among brave men? 

Noblemen and soldiers .... .” ( b ) The words of Maham 

Begam in Scene III beginning with “Oh, do not grieve. 
See, I have dried my tears.” 

III. Complete the following sentences: — 

(1) It would have' been better if ... . (2) We might as 

well scuttle off to Kabul unless .... (3) If the Emperor 

should notice me. (4) . . . . since last I saw you. 

(5) Though I have other sons .... (6) If a life mav be 

exchanged for a life, I. 

IV. (a) Give the antonyms of: — 

Honour, brave, reward, fall, insignificant, win, quiet, rare, 
beautiful, sweet. 

( b ) Make Nouns from: — 

kail, succeed, separate, survive, slay, grieve, accept, give. 




THE STEADFAST WIFE 


[Here is a charming story of a young faithful wife, 
Sunderbai and her husband, Bir Singh, who though 
passionately fond of her, would not look at her till she had 
made good her boast of gaining his love by her strength 
and courage. With all her beauty and accomplishments, 
Sunderbai is as brave as any man, and her daring adventures 
make interesting and inspiring reading. Though neglected, 
she is steadfast in her fidelity to her husband whose affection 
and esteem she at last wins by her prowess.] 


Once upon a time there ruled in Sayla a king called 
Kesari Singh. He had a daughter, by name Sunderbai, 
who was her father’s choicest treasure: for not only 
did she know the Sanskrit tongue and all the shastras 
and the sciences of the time, but she was brave, 
resolute, and generous ; while in beauty she had no 
equal among the maids of India. Thus she fully 
deserved, in every sense, the name of Sunderbai or 
the beautiful maiden. 

In spite of all her learning, Sunderbai was as light¬ 
hearted as any of her companions. One day she 
was playing with her girl friends in one of her 
father’s gardens. The garden was filled with great 
shady trees and with rare sweet-scented flowers: in 
the middle was a palace, provided with all the 
comfort and luxury of which the times knew. 
Sunderbai and the maidens with her had passed the 
heat of the day in the shelter of the palace, and had 
just left it to play in the gardens. 

Now it so happened that at this time the Crown 
Prince of Valabhipura, Bir Singh, reached this spot. 
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He had been hunting and had lost his companions. 
Weary with the heat, he had come to rest beneath 
the trees in King Kesari Singh’s garden. Choosing 
the shadiest spot, he spread his saddle-cloth on the 
ground, and lay down upon it. Suddenly he heard 
voices singing close by. Forgetting his fatigue, he 
rose to his feet, and began to walk towards the 
sound, thinking to join the singers, whoever thev 
might be. As he walked, he peered through the 
bushes, and suddenly he saw that the singers were a 
party of girls. He stopped ; and thinking it un¬ 
becoming to go further, he sat down behind a tree 
and listened to the song. 

When it was over, the girls began to talk together. 
Suddenly one said: “When I marry, I shall lead 
my husband a life of it! Men trample on their 
wives, just as if they were their boots ; and vet, if a 
man has no wife, he is perfectly useless.” The 
princess answered: “Yes, indeed! But I am going 
to marry Prince Bir Singh, the son of the King of 
Valabhipura ; and I mean so to win his love that he 
will have no eves for any other. If he does not treat 

4 J 

me as I mean him to do, I shall show him by my 
strength and courage that women are every bit as 
brave as men. He will then be so ashamed of 
himself, that he will love and honour me, and will 
do whatever I want him to.” A third girl said: 
“But Princess, you surely do not mean that your 
husband will never take a second wife?” 

Bir Singh was all attention on hearing his name. 
He realised that the second speaker must be Kesari 
Singh’s daughter, and that it was impossible for him 
to stay where he was any longer. He turned to leave 
the garden, but, before he went, he looked through 
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the trees at Sunderbai. Her face was bright as a 
summer moon, and she was fashioned m 

perfect form. 

Thoughtfully the prince replaced his saddle, and 
, b i' _. Meeting some 


left the garden, leading his horse. Meeting some 
men outside, he asked whether the princess h\ec 
there. Thev told him the garden belonged to 
Sunderbai. 'Thereupon Bir Singh vowed that he 

would make Sunderbai his bride. 


When the prince had ridden home, he told the 

king, his father, that he wanted to marry Kesari 

Singh’s daughter. As the two families of Valabhipuru 

and Savla were equal in rank. Bir Singhs father sent 

a priest to Kesari Singh to ask for Sunderbai s .land 
„ * , . t/■ : cv/aorliKr careen to the 


for his son. Kesari Singh readily agreed . > the 

betrothal; the wedding was celebrated with great 
splendour and Sunderbai was borne m state to bn 

Singh’s palace. 

The young prince wished to see whether Sunderbai 
would make good her boast; so, after their marriage, 
he would not go near her. The princess wondered 
at his conduct, and her attendant girls and com¬ 
panions wondered still more; but Sundeibai blow\ 
hid her feelings, and on her lovely face could be 

seen no sign of grief or anger. 

After some months had passed, one of the 
princess’s maids came and said to her: Piincess! 

to-day is New Year’s Day, and there is a gieut festival 
at the temple. Would you not luce to go and see it. 
It will make you happy.” Sunderbai agreed, and at 

once made ready to go. 

Early in the morning the princess left hci palace 
in great state, and went with her maids and ladies 
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to the temple. There every precaution had been 

taken that, while the princess was inside, no male I 

should enter. But when Bir Singh heard that ! 

Sunderbai had gone to the temple, he also went ' 

there with some of his courtiers, unseen by her, so 

that he might discover what she would do. None j 

could refuse Bir Singh admittance ; so he followed 

Sunderbai to where she was worshipping Parvati. I 

As she worshipped, she prayed aloud: “Queen of , 

the world, bless in all ways my husband! ” Then she 

raised her head, and, as she did so, her eyes met 

those of Bir Singh, w'ho at this moment came out of 

his hiding-place, and said with a mocking smile: “Is j 

this the way you mean to conquer your husband by | 

your strength and valour, as you boasted in your 
garden ?” 

Sunderbai then knew- that Bir Singh had overheard 

her. Clasping her hands, she answered: “Lord of 

my life, women are but foolish creatures. A girl’s 

chatter is of no account. Pay no heed to mine and 

in your wisdom forgive me!" But Bir Singh shook 

his head, and answered sternly: “Until you make ! 

good your words, princess, I will not enter the door j 

of your palace." So saying, he turned on his heel 
and left the temple. . : 

For some moments Sunderbai stood looking after 
him, the picture of distress ; then, thinking that if 
she wanted to win him, she would have to give him I 
proofs of her courage and strength, she finished her 
worship and left the temple. 

For many days and nights Sunderbai pondered 
what she should do, but she could think of nothing. 
At last, she resolved to flee from the palace. Out- I 
side, Parvati might send her the chance which she 
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sought. But to quit the palace and slip through the 
guards, was no light thing. At length she took from 
her finger a ring, given her by her father, Kesari 
Singh ; handing it to an attendant, she said: Take 
this to the king, my father, and say: ‘The jewel in 
the ring is loose. 'Please get it put right’.” The 
attendant reached Savla safely, and gave the King 

Sunderbai’s ring and message. 

When Kesari Singh saw the ring, he guessed that 

some calamity had overtaken his daughter. He 
dismissed the attendant with a present, and, when 
alone, he took out the stone. Underneath was a 
note, on which was written: “My father, .when 
two parrots quarrel, it is useless to keep them in die 
same cage. One day in the garden I said to one o£ 
my companions that if I married Bir Singh, I would 
by my strength and valour make him madly m iove 
with me. The prince overheard what I said, and is 
putting me to the proof. I am in great tiouble. 
Send me, I pray you, a man’s dress, a coat of mail, 

and a swift horse ; but let no one know.” 

King Kesari Singh was greatly trouDied by the 
letter. “A man’s dress, a coat of mail, and a swift 
horse,” he said to himself, “are easily sent: but how 
can I send them without letting others know r After 
much thought he resolved secretly to dig a tunnel 
from a mountain near Valabhipura into his daughter s 
palace. At great cost and immense labour he made 
the tunnel, and conveyed the horse, the armour and 
the dress to his daughter. Sunderbai was delighted, 
and, donning the dress and the coat of mail, warned 
her maids and ladies to tell no one of her flight. 
Then, mounting on her horse, she rode out through 
the tunnel. 
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Two days later a bold and handsome youth came 
to Valabhipura, and asked for an audience with the 
king. It was granted ; and all the court marvelled 
at the stature and beauty of a stranger. The king, 
wondering, asked him: "What is your name, and 
who is your father?” *‘Mv name is Ratan Singh,” 
was the reply. "My father is a Rajput, but I have 
quarrelled with him, and I have come here in search 
of service. I have sworn an oath not to reveal my 
father’s name or country. Any work you give me, 
I will do. Give me but a chance of proving my skill 
and courage, and you will never regret it.” 

The king liked the bold words and fearless bearing 
of the young Rajput, and made him at once take his 
place among his nobles. Ratan Singh salaamed, as 
if deeply grateful. Although he had no chance of 
showing his mettle in the battlefield, he soon proved 
it in the chase, where bv his skill in horsemanship 
and bold riding he always out-distanced the other 
nobles. On this account Bir Singh conceived the 
greatest affection for Ratan Singh ; and, never 
suspecting who the newcomer was, he told him in 
the strictest confidence all about Sunderbai’s pride, 
and how he had treated her as she deserved. Ratan 
Singh laughed and said: “You are not treating her 
over-well, are you, Prince?” Bir Singh replied: "I 
really love her better than any one else in the world : 
nor do I wish ever to marry any one else. But I 
want to test her and see if she will make good her 
boast. If she is a true Rajputni, she will do so.” 
Ratan Singh smiled but said nothing. 

Some days afterwards it so happened that a fierce 
lion began to haunt the outskirts of Valabhipura. 
Every clav it killed and ate one, if not two, of the 
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inhabitants. The young nobles tried every means to 

destroy it, but none succeeded. 

At last the outcry was so great that the Rana 

ordered Ratan Singh to hunt it. Ratan Singh joy¬ 
fully accepted the task, and asked that the king s 
artificers should make him a hollow iron image ot 
a man. He had the image put in a spot where me 
lion had killed several men, got inside it, and sent 
away the man who had brought it. At midnight 
the lion came, and, thinking the image to be a. man, 
rushed at it. As it tried m vam to knock the image 
over, Ratan Singh slipped out, and with a single 
blow of his sword cut the lion’s head off. Then he 
dragged the carcase home, and, thrusting it beneath 

his cot, went to sleep. 

Bir Singh, who had all that night been consumed 
with fears for his friend, went early next morning 
to Ratan Singh's home to learn the news. I he 
latter would not receive Bir Singh in his room, lest 
he should pierce his disguise. He went to the door 
to greet Bir Singh, dragging the lion s carcase altei 
him. Bir Singh was delighted to see it, and, taking 
Ratan Singh with him, went off at once to tell the 
news to the king, who bestowed on Ratan Singh a 

robe of honour and a grant of land. 

A year or so later the king went a-hunting in a 
distant forest, taking with him Ratan Singh. A 
neighbouring king heard through his spies of the 
king's absence and, making a sudden onslaught, took 
Valabhipura. Now, through illness, Bir Singh had not 
gone with his father to the hunt; so he too fell into 
the enemy’s hands. Having taken the capital and the 
heir apparent, the neighbouring king set up defences 
round Valabhipura, so as to make it impregnable. 
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When the news reached the king he was broken- 
hearted. “My son! O my son Bir Singh!” he 
cried in Ratan Singh’s hearing. “If they kill you. 
how can I live without you? Had I but you with 
me, I should soon recover my city.” 

Ratan Singh comforted the old king as best he I 

could, and then he obtained leave to go to Sayla and » 

bring what troops he could from Kesari Singh, the I 

king of that place, who, Ratan Singh said, was his I 
kinsman. I 

Ratan Singh rode swiftly to Sayla, told Kesari I 
Singh all that had happened, and, begging from him I 
a picked body of lancers returned to the old king’s I 
camp. He led his force to the place where Kesari I 
Singh had, at Sunderbai’s instance, dug a tunnel | 
into Valabhipura. 1 here he divided his men into I 
four squadrons of fifty each. He bade three of * 
them make feigned attacks on different parts of the | 
city, while he himself with the fourth squadron 
entered the city through the tunnel. The foemen I 
inside easily repulsed the attacks, hut while they | 
were rejoicing at their easy victory, Ratan Singh I 
entered the city through the tunnel, took the garrison* 
by surprise, and, after killing many of them, opened I 
the gates for the three squadrons outside, and with* 
them completed the capture of the city. Ratan I 
Singh then freed Bir Singh from the loathsome I 
dungeon in which he had been confined, and, after I 
embracing his friend, took him to his father. Both! 
Bir Singh and his father poured out their thanks. I 
but Ratan Singh answered modestly that he was but I 
a soldier in the service of Valabhipura, and that he I 
had onlv done his dutv. I ; 

J J 

Shortly afterwards Ratan Singh excused himself. 
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pleading that he had to entertain some friends who 
had just come from his old home to see him. 
Taking leave of the king, he went into the fort. As¬ 
he did not return, Bir Singh began to look for him ; 
hut he could find him nowhere. At last some men 
told him that they had seen him going to Sunderbai’s 

palace. 

Instantly a dark suspicion entered Bir Singh's mind. 

“Ratan Singh,” he said to himself, “must be my 
wife’s lover. That is how he learnt about the secret 
entrance to the city. Through it he must have gone 
in old days, to have stolen meetings with her.” 
Drawing his sword, he rushed up the steps that led 
to Sunderbai’s chamber. She was alone, and rose to 
greet him: but her humility only added fuel to his 
anger. “Where is your Ratan, you faithless woman?" 
he cried. Sunderbai, amazed at the question, 
answered: “Lord of my soul, of whom do you 
speak?” Bir Singh’s fury grew fierce still. “Vile 
wretch!” he roared. “You know well of whom I 
speak. Where is Ratan, your lover, he who used to 
visit you by the secret passage into the city? Show 
him to me at once, sorceress, that I may cut off his 
head, and then stab you to the heart.” 

Sunderbai drew herself to her full height and 
said: “What better death could I wish, sweet lord, 
fchan death at your hands? But before you stab me, 
look well into my face: perchance you may find 
there your friend Ratan, with whom you are now so 

an ?y”. 

Bir Singh looked into Sunderbai’s face, which now 
smilingly mocked him. At once he recognised her 
as the Ratan Singh whom he sought, the Ratan Singh 
who had saved his father’s throne and his own life. 
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Falling at her feet, he implored her pardon. But 
Sunderbai continued to tease him. Confess, dear 
lord,” she said, “that I have redeemed the pledge I 
made in my father’s garden, and that women can be 

every bit as brave as men.” 

Bir Singh embraced her tenderly, and, knowing 

that she was right, begged again—and this time 

obtained—her forgiveness. Taking her by the hand 

he led her back to his father’s presence, and there 

• made her tell the whole story of her adventures fioin 

beginning to end. 

From that day on, Bir Singh no longei neglected 
Sunderbai, but was her devoted lover, and until the 
hour of her death he never thought of wedding any 

wife but her. 

—C. A. Kincaid 


NOTES 

Her father’s choicest treasure: Most loved by and very 
dear to her father. Light-hearted : Gay (learned persons are 
generally serious-looking and cheerless). Crown Prince : Heir 
apparent; heir to the throne. Shall lead my . . . - of it: 
Will make my husband live the life I want him to (with due 
regard to me as wife). Have no eyes for any other : think 
of no other, nor care for any other, woman. All attention: 
Very attentive. Listened carefully. Fashioned .... form: 
She was cast in a perfect mould. Her figure or natural make¬ 
up was the best. Would make good her boast: Would mak# 
him fall madly in love with her by her valour as she had 
said she would make him, when she had talked to her 
friends. In great state: With pomp and show. Parbati: 
The Goddess Durga. Of no account: Of no value ; meaning¬ 
less, The picture of distress: most unhappy, very sad 
Stone: precious stone: jewel. Coat of mail: Coat made ot 
metal and put on as armour. But: only (adv.). Out¬ 
distanced: Ran far ahead. On this account: For this 
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reason. In the strictest confidence : as a secret which was 
not to be divulged. Consumed with fears for: Was much 
troubled with fears for the safety of. Pierce his disguise: 
Know the secret of her being dressed as a man. Set up: 
Erected; raised. At Sunderbai’s instance: at the request or 
persuasion of Sunderbai. By surprise: Suddenly ; unawares. 
Excused himself: asked for permission to leave. Added fuel 
to his anger: made him all the more angry. Drew herself 

. height: Stood erect and fearless. Looked into: 

Looked carefully at. The Ratan Singh: The man named 
Ratan Singh (common noun). 


EXERCISES 


Comprehension and Composition — 

I. Translate into any modern Indian language: — 

(1) She was her father’s choicest treasure. (2) W hen 1 
marry, I shall lead my husband a life of it. (3) Bir Singh 
was all attention on hearing his name. (4) She was fashioned 
in the most perfect form. (5) A girl’s chatter is of no 
account. (6) He dismissed the attendant with a present. 
(7) Bir Singh had all that night been consumed with fears 
for his friend. (8) He took the garrison by surprise. (9) Her 
humility only added fuel to his anger. (10) Bir Singh looked 
into Sunderbai’s face, which now smilingly mocked him. 

II. Write a paragraph on each of the following: — 

(1) Bir Singh’s visit to Kesari Singh’s garden. (2) The 
conduct of Bir Singh towards Sunderbai after their marriage. 
(3) The killing of the lion. 


Grammar and usages — 

I. Construct sentences to show the correct use of the 
following expressions: — 

To have no eyes for, all attention, in state, to make good, 
of no account, pay heed to, in vain, set up, to take by 
surprise, to look for, to add fuel to, to look into, used to. 

II. Turn into the indirect speech the following conversa¬ 
tions : — 

(a) “Where is your Ratan, you faithless woman?” he cried. 
Sunderbai amazed at the question, answered “Lord of my 
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soul, of whom do you speak?” Bir Singh’s fury grew fierce 

mav'cur'nffi,' S u i him , t0 u me at once ’ sorceress, that I 
iff , , p his htad - and then stab you to the heart.” 

Hi. (a) Give one word for* _ 

s fi js, 

» M »"« »• *- “p - .s 

(b} Re-write as simple sentences:_ 

(1) He forgot his fatigue and rose to his feet. (2) He had 

thtTheat "S ^ treeS be f use wa ° -a” whh 

(4) The prince overheard what I said. X 

/n xj U l ^° m P lete the following sentences: — 

great m Z°" me ’ V ’ < 2 ) The outcI 7 was so 

g tM M ‘ ’ ( ? on ‘y- she was brave and generous 

ki2 Os ,l ™ ** 

m Ho oid’.'T h t r b '“ n tha " an y ooo olso in iho norld. 

Is men t?"™' .g> a "= every bit as brave 

men. (4) It was impossible for him to stay where he was. 




THE TRUE BROTHER 



[This is one of the best known stories from English life of 
a lad, still in his teens, sacrificing his life to save that of his 
younger half-brother. William Preston is a wealthy farmer 
who marries a young widow, Helen, who has a son, Gregory, 
by her former husband. Preston loves Helen, but she does 
not love him in return. She loves Gregory. Preston finds 
Gregory standing between him and his love. He becomes 
jealous of him. He hates Gregory and tortures him. In 
due course, Helen bears a son to Preston. Young Preston is 
overcome by a storm. His death is certain but for the help 
of the much-despised Gregory, his half brother, who lays 
down his own life in his attempt to save him. The story is 
narrated by young Preston.] 


My mother was twice married. She never spoke of 
her first husband, and it is only from other people 
that I have learnt what little I know about him. I 
believe she was scarcely seventeen when she was 
married to him: and he was barely one-and-twenty. 
He rented a small farm up in Cumberland, some¬ 
where towards the sea-coast ; but he was perhaps too 
young and inexperienced to have the charge of land 
and cattle ; anyhow, his affairs did not prosper, and 
he fell into ill-health and died of consumption before 
they had been three years man and wife, leaving my 
mother a young widow of twenty, with a little child 
only just able to walk, and the farm on her hands 
for four years more by the lease, with half the stock 
on it dead, or sold off one by one to pay the more 
pressing debts, and with no money to purchase more, 
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or even to buy the provisions needed for the small 
consumption of every day. There was another child 
coming, too ; and sad and sorry, I believe, she was to 
think of it. A dreary winter she must have had in 
her lonesome dwelling with never another near it for 
miles around ; her sister came to bear her company, 
and they two planned and plotted how to make every 
penny they could raise go as far as possible. 

I can’t tell you how it happened that my little 
sister, whom I never saw, came to sicken and die; 
but as if my poor mother’s cup was not full enough, 
only a fortnight before Gregory was born the little 
girl became ill with scarlet fever, and in a week she 
lay dead. My mother was, I believe, just stunned 
with this last blow. My aunt has told me that she 
did not cry ; Aunt Fanny would have been thankful 
if she had ; but she sat holding the poor little girl s 
hand, and looking in her pretty, pale, dead face, 
without so much as shedding a tear. And it was all 
the same, whdn they had to take her away to be 
buried. She just kissed the child, and sat her down 
in the window-seat to watch the little black train of 
people (neighbours—my aunt, and one far-off cousin, 
who were all the friends they could muster) go 
winding away amongst the snow, which had fallen 
thinly over the country the night before. When my 
aunt came back from the funeral, she found my 
mother in the same place, and as dry-eyecl as ever. 
So she continued until after Gregory was born ; and. 
somehow, his coming seemed to loosen the tears, and 
she cried day and night, till my aunt and the other 
watcher looked at each other in dismay, and would 
have stopped her if they had but known how. But 
she bade them let her alone, and not be over-anxious, 
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for every drop she shed eased her bram, which had 
been in a terrible state before for want of the power 
to cry. She seemed after that to think of nothing 
but her new little baby ; she had hardly appeared to 
remember either her husband or her little daughter 
that lay dead in Brigham churchyard—at least so 
Aunt Fanny said ; but she was a great talker, and 
my mother was very silent by nature, and I think 
Aunt Fanny may have been mistaken in believing 
that my mother never thought of her husband ami 
child just because she never spoke about them. 

Aunt Fanny was older than my mother, and had 
a way of treating her like a child ; but, for all mat, 
she was a kind, warm-hearted creature, who thought 
more of her sister’s welfare than she did of her own ; 
and it was on her bit of money that they principally 
lived, and on what the two could earn by working 
for the great Glasgow sewing merchants. But by and 
by my mother’s eyesight began to fail. It was not 
that she was exactly blind, for she could see well 
enough to guide herself about the house, and to do 
a good deal of domestic work ; but she could no longer 
do fine sewing and earn money. It must have been 
i with the heavy crying she had had in her day, for 
d she was but a young creature at this time, and as 
v pretty a young woman, I have heard people say, as 
j any on the countryside. She took it sadly to heart 
r. that she could no longer gain anything towards the 
i keep of herself and her child. My Aunt Fanny 
id would fain have persuaded her that she had enough 
ei to do in managing their cottage and minding Gregory ; 
Id but my mother knew that they were pinched, and 
m that Aunt Fanny herself had not as much to eat, 
js. even of the commonest kind of food, as she could 
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have done with ; and as for Gregory, he was not a 
strong lad, and needed, not more food—for he always 
had enough, whoever went short—but better nourish¬ 
ment, and more flesh meat. 

One dav—it was Aunt Fanny who told me all this 
about my poor mother, long after her death—as the 
sisters were sitting together, Aunt Fanny working, 
and my mother hushing Gregory to sleep, William 
Preston, who was afterwards my father, came in. 
He was reckoned an old bachelor ; I suppose he was 
long past forty, and he was one of the wealthiest 
farmers thereabouts, and had known my grandfather 
well, and my mother and my aunt in their more 
prosperous days. He sat down, and began to twirl 
his hat by way of being agreeable ; my Aunt Fanny 
talked, and he listened and looked at my mother. 
But he said very little, either on that visit, or on 
many another that he paid before he spoke out what 
had been the real purpose of his calling so often all 
along, and from the very first time he came to their 
house. One Sunday, however, my Aunt Fanny stayed 
away from church, and took care of the child, and 

my mother went alone, 
ran straight upstairs, without going into the kitchen 
to look at Gregory or speak any word to her sister, 
and Aunt Fanny heard her cry as if her heart was 
breaking: so she went up and scolded her right well 
through the bolted door, till at last she got her to 
open it. And then she threw herself on my aunt’s 
neck, and told her that William Preston had asked 
her to marry him, and had promised to take good 
charge of her boy, and to let him want for nothing, 
neither in the way of keep nor of education, and that 
she had consented. Aunt Fanny was a good deal 
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shocked at this: for, as I have said, she had often 
thought* that my mother had forgotten her hist 
husband very quickly, and now here was proof positive 
of it if she could so soon think of marrying again. 
Besides, as Aunt Fanny used to say, she herself would 
have been a far more suitable match for a man <> 
William Preston’s age than Helen, who, though 
she was a widow, had not seen her four-and-twentieth 
summer. However, as Aunt Fanny said; they had 
not asked her advice ; and there was much to be saia 
on the other side of the question. Helens ' vesigot 
would never be good for much again, and as \v imam 
Preston’s wife she would never need to do any mng, 
if she chose to sit with her hands before her : and a 
boy was a great charge to a widowed mother : and 
now there would be a decent steady man to Iook aftei 
him. So, by-and-by, Aunt Fanny seemed to take a 
brighter view of the marriage than did my mother 
herself, who hardly ever looked up, and never smiled 
after the day when she promised William Preston to 
be his wife. But much as she had loved Gregory 
before, she seemed to love him more now. She was 
continually talking to him when they weie alone, 
though he was far too young to understand her 
moaning words, or give her any comfort, except by 

his caresses. » 

At last William Preston and she were wed ; and 

she went to be mistress of a well-stocked house, not 

above half-an-hour’s walk from where Aunt Fanny 

lived. I believe she did all that she could to please 

my father ; and a more dutiful wife, I have heard him 

himself say, could never have been. But she did not 

love him, and he soon found it out. She loved 

Gregory, and she did not love him. Perhaps, love 
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would have come in time, if he had been patient 
enough to wait ; but it just turned him souj to ,see 
how her eye brightened and her colour came at the 
sight of that little child, while for him who had given 
her so much she had only gentle words as cold as ice. 
He got to taunt her with the difference in her manner, 
as if that would bring love : and he took a positive 
dislike to Gregory—he was so jealous of the readv 
love that always gushed out like a spring of fresh 
water when he came near. He wanted her to love 
him more, and perhaps that was all well and good, hut 
he wanted her to love her child less, and that was 
an evil wish. One dav he gave way to his temper, 
and cursed and swore at Gregory who had got into 
some mischief, as children will ; my mother made 
some excuse for him ; my father said it was hard 
enough to have to keep another man’s child without 
having it perpetually held up in its naughtiness by 
his wife, who ought to be always in the same mind 
as he was : and so from little they got to more : and 
the end of it was, that my mother took to her bed 

0 

before her time, and I was born that very day. 

was glad, and proud, and sorry, all in a 
breath ; glad and proud that a son was born to him : 
and sorry for his poor wife’s state, and to think how 
his angry words had brought it on. Hut he was a man 
who liked better to be angry than sorry, so he soon 
found out that it was all Gregory’s fault, and owed 
him an additional grudge for having hastened my 
birth. He had another grudge against him before 
long. My mother began to sink the dav after J was 
born. Mv father sent to Carlisle for doctors, and 
would have coined his heart’s blood into gold to save 
her, if that could have been ; but it could not. My 
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Aunt Fanny used to say sometimes, that she thought 
that Helen did not wish to live, and so just letherse 
die away without trying to take hold on hie ; but 
when I "questioned her, she owned that my mother 
did all the doctors bade her do, with the same sort 
of uncomplaining patience with which she had acted 
through life. One of her last requests was to have 
Gregory laid in her bed by my side, and thou ,0/ 
made him take hold of my little hand. Her husband 
came in while she was looking at us so, and when ne 
bent tenderly over her to ask her how she felt now, aim 
seemed to gaze on us two little half-brothei s, ith a 
grave sort of kindliness, she looked up in his face ana 
smiled, almost her first smile at him ; and su-h a 
sweet smile! In an hour she was dead. Aunt Fanny 
came to live with us. It was the best thing that could 
be done. My father would have been glad to return 
to his old mode of bachelor life, but what could he 
do with two little children? He needed a woman to 
take care of him, and who so fitting as his wife s eldei 
sister? So she had the charge of me from my birth : 
and for a time I was weakly, as was but natuial, ana 
she was always beside me, night and day watching 
over me, and my father nearly as anxious as she. 
For his land had come down from father to son for 
more than three hundred years, and he would have 
cared for me merely as his flesh and blood that was 
to inherit the land after him. But he needed some¬ 


thing to love, for all that, to most people, he was a 
stern, hard man, and he took to me as, I fancy, he 
had taken to no human being before—as he might 
have taken to my mother, if she had had no former 
life for him to be jealous of. I loved him back again 
right heartily. I loved all around me, I believe, for 
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everybody was kind to me. After a time, I overcame 
my original weakliness of constitution, and was just 
a bonny, strong-looking lad whom every passer-bv 
noticed, when my father took me with him to the 
nearest town. 

At home I was the darling of my aunt, the 
tenderly-beloved of mv father, the pet and plaything 
of the old domestics, the ‘young master’ of the farm- 
labourers, before whom I played many a lordly antic, 
assuming a sort of authority which sat oddly enough. 
I doubt not, on such a habv as I was. 

Gregory was three years older than I. Aunt Fannv 
was always kind to him in deed and in action, hut she 
did not often think about him ; she had fallen so 
completely into the habit of being engrossed by me. 
from the fact of mv having come into her charge as 
a delicate baby. My father never got over his 
grudging dislike to his step-son, who had so innocently 
wrestled with him for the possession of my mother’s 
heart. I mistrust me, too, that my father always 
considered him as the cause of my mother’s death 
and mv earlv delicacy ; and utterly unreasonable as 

J 4 J J 

this may seem, I believe my father rather cherished 
his feeling of alienation to my brother as a duty, than 
strove to repress it. Yet not for the world would my 
father have grudggd him anything that money could 
purchase. That was, as it were, in the bond when he 
had wedded my mother. Gregory was lumpish and 
loutish, awkward and ungainly, marring whatever 
he meddled in, and many a hard word and sharp 
scolding did he get from the people about the farm, 
who hardlv waited till mv father's hack was turned 

J J 

before thev rated the step-son. 1 am ashamed—my 
heart is soro to think how r I fell into the fashion of 
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the family, and slighted my poor orphan step-brothei. 

I don’t think I ever scouted him, or was wilfully ill- 
natured to him ; but the habit of being considered in 
all things, and being treated as something uncommon 
and superior, made me insolent in my prosperity, 
and I exacted more than Gregory was always willing 
to grant, and then, irritated, I sometimes rep^atu. 
the disparaging words 1 had heard otheis use vith 
regard to him, without fully undei standing thm 
meaning. Whether he did or not I cannot teh. 1 
afraid he did. He used to turn silent and quiet 
sullen and sulky, my father thought it: stupid. Aunt 
Fanny used to' call' it. But every one said he was 
stupid and dull, and this stupidity and dullness gmw 
upon him. He would sit without speaking a v, d, 
sometimes, for hours; then my father would bid him 
rise and do some piece of work, may be, about tne 
farm. And he would take three or four tellings 

before he would go. 

it was all the same. He could never b£ made to 
remember his lessons; the schoolmaster grew weary oi 
scolding and flogging, and at last advised my father 
just to take him away, and set him to some farm- 
work that might not be above his comprehension, 
think he was more gloomy and stupid than ever after 
this, yet he was not a cross lad ; he was patient and 
good-natured, and would try to do a kind turn for 
anyone, even if they had been scolding or cuffing him 
not a minute before. But very often his attempts at 
kindness ended in some mischief to the very people 
he was trying to serve, owing to his awkward, un¬ 
gainly ways. 

suppose I was a clever lad ; at any rate, I always 

1 /% • 1 I'll*! 


When 


I 


I 


and 


I 
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cock of the school. The schoolmaster said I could 
learn anything I chose, but my father, who had no 
great learning himself, saw little use in much for me, 
and took me away betimes, and kept me with him 
about the farm. 

Gregory was made into a kind of shepherd, 
receiving his training under old Adam, who was nearly 
past his work. I think old Adam was almost the first 
person who had a good opinion of Gregory. He 
stood to it that my brother had good parts, though 
he did not rightly know how to bring them out; and 
for knowing the bearings of the Fells, he said he had 
never seen a lad like him. Mv father would trv to 

J " 

bring Adam round to speak of Gregory’s fault and 
shortcomings ; but, instead of that, he would praise 
him twice as much, as soon as he found out what was 

w 

mv father’s object. 


II 

One winter-time, when I was about sixteen and 
Gregory nineteen, I was sent by my father on an 
errand to a place about seven miles distant by the 
road, hut onlv about four by the Fells. He bade me 

w ^ J 

return by the road, whichever-way I took in going, 
for the evenings closed in early, and were often thick 
and misty ; besides which, old Adam, now paralytic 
and bed-ridden, foretold a downfall of snow before 
long. 

I soon got to my journey’s end, and soon had done 
mv business, earlier by an hour, I thought, than my 
father had expected, so I took the decision of the wav 
bv which I would return into my own lands, and 
set off back again over the Fells, just as the first 
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shades of evening began to fall. It looked dark and 
gloomy enough ; but everything was so still that I 
thought I should have plenty of time to get home 

before the snow came down. 

Off I set at a pretty quick pace. But night came 

on quicker. The right path was clear enough in^ the 
daytime, although ; at several points two or three 
exactly similar diverged from the same place , but 
when there was a good light, the traveller was guided 
by the sight of distant objects—a piece of rock a fall 
in the ground— which were quite invisible to me now. 

I plucked up a brave heart, however, and took what 
seetned to me the right road. It was wrong, never¬ 
theless, and led me whither I knew not, but to some 
wild boggy moor where the solitude seemed painful, 
intense, as if never footfall of man had come thitUei 

w ^ % ^ 

to break the silence. I tried to shout—with tic 
dimmest possible hope of being heard—rather to 
reassure myself by the sound of my own voice ; but 
my voice came husky and short, and yet it dismayed 
me ; it seemed so weird and strange, in that noiseless 
expanse of black darkness. Suddenly the air was 
filled thick with dusky flakes, my face and hands 
were wet with snow. It cut me off from the slightest 
knowledge of where I was, for I lost every idea of the 
direction from which I had come, so that I could not 
even retrace my steps; it hemmed me in. thicker, 
thicker, with a darkness that might be felt. The 
boggy soil on which I stood quaked under me if I 
remained long in one place, and yet I dared not move 
far. All my youthful hardiness seemed to leave me 
at once. I was on the point of crying, and only very 
shame seemed to keep it down. To save myself from 
shedding tears, I shouted—terrible, wild shouts for 
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bare life thev were. I turned sick as I paused to 


listen ; no answering sound came but the unfeeling 


echoes. Only the noiseless, pitiless snow kept falling. 


thicker, thicker—faster, faster! I was growing numb 


and sleepy. I tried to move about, but 1 dared not 


go far, for fear of the precipices which. I knew. 


abounded in certain places on the Fells. Now and 


then 1 stood still and shouted again: but my voice 


was getting choked with tears, as I thought of the 


desolate, helpless death 1 was to die, and how little 


thev at home, sitting round the warm. red. bright fire. 


wotted what was become of me—and how my poor 


father would grieve for me—it would surely kill him 


it would break his heart, poor old man! Aunt 


Fannv too—was this to be the end of all her care* 


for me? I began to review my life in a strange kind 


of vivid dream, in which the various scenes of mv 


few boyish years passed before me like visions. In 


a pang of agony, caused by such remembrance of mv 


short life, I gathered up mv strength and called out 


once more, a long, despairing, wailing cry, to which 


I had no hoj>c of obtaining any answer, save from 


the echoes around, dulled as the sound might be of 


the thickened air. To mv sur 


almost as long, as wild 


prise 

mine- so 


I heard a crv 


wild, that it 


seemed unearthly, and I almost thought it must he 


the v 


of some of the mocking spirits of the Fells, 


about whom I had heard so manv tales. Mv heart 


1 could not 


suddenlv began to heat fast and loud. 

I nearly fancied I had 


replv for a minute or two. 


lost the power of utterance. Just at this moment a 


dog barked. Was it Lassie’s bark mv brother’s collie' 


an uglv enough brute, with a white, ill-l<x>king face. 


that mv father alwavs kicked whenever he saw it. 
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partly for its own demerits, partly because it belonged 
to mv brother. On such occasions Gregory would 
whistle Lassie away, and go off and, sit with her in 
some outhouse. My father had once or twice been 
ashamed of himself, when the poor collie had how *ed 
out with the suddenness of the pain, and had ieluw c 
himself of his self-reproach by blaming my brother, 
who, he said, had no notion of training a dog, and 
was enough to ruin any collie in Christendom with 
his stupid way of allowing them to lie by the kitchen 
lire. To all which Gregory would answer nothing, 
nor even seem to hear, but go on looking absent and 

0 

moody. . , , 

Yes! there again! It was Lassie’s bark. Now.or 

never! I lifted up my voice and shouted “Lassie! 
Lassie! For God’s sake, Lassie!’ Another moment, 
and the great white-faced Lassie was curving anti 
gambolling with delight round my feet and legs, 
looking, however, up m mv face with hei intelligent, 
apprehensive eyes, as if fearing lest I might gleet hei 
with a blow, as I had done oftentimes before. But I 
cried with gladness as I stooped down and patted her. 
My mind was sharing in my body's weakness, and 1 
could not reason, but I knew that help was at hand. 

A grey figure came more and more distinctly out o 
the thick, close-pressing darkness. It was Gregory, 
wrapped in his maud. 

‘Oh, Gregory!’ said I, and I fell upon his neck 1 
unable to speak another word. He never spoke much, 
and made me no answer for some little time. Then 
he told me we must move, we must walk for the dear 
life—we must find our road home, if possible ; but 
we must move, or we should be frozen to death. 

‘Don’t you know the w-ay home?’ I asked. 
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‘I thought I did when I set out. hut I am doubtful 
now. The snow blinds me. and I am afraid that in 
moving about just now. I have lost the right road 
homewards.' 

He had his shepherd’s staff with him. and by dint 
of plunging it before us at every step we took 
clinging close to each other—we went on safelv 
enough without falling down any of the steep rocks, 
but it was slow, dreary work. Mv brother. 1 saw. 
was more guided bv lassie and the way she took 
than anything else, trusting to her instinct. It was 
too dark to see far before us ; but he called her back 
continually, and noted from what quarter she 
returned, and shaped our slow steps accordingly. 
But the tedious motion scarcely kept mv very blood 
from freezing. Every bone, every fibre in mv bodv 

jPn .4 r kC fj ^ * 

seemed first to ache, and then to swell, and then to 
turn numb with the intense cold. My brother bore 
it better than I. from having been more out upon the 
hills. He did not sj>eak, except to call Lassie. I 
strove to be brave, and not complain ; but now I felt 
the deadly fatal sleep stealing over me. 

‘I can go'no farther,’ I said, in a drowsy tone. I 
remember I suddenly became dogged and resolved. 
Sleep 1 would, were it only for five minutes. If death 
were to l>e the consequence, sleep I would. Gregory 
stood still. I suppose he recognised the peculiar phase 
of suffering to which I had been brought by the cold. 

‘It is of no use,' said he. as if to himself. ‘We are 
no nearer home than we were when we started, as lar 
as I can tell. Out only chance is in Lassie. Here! 

s 

wrap thee in mv maud, lad, and lav thee down on 
th is sheltered side of this bit of rock. Creep close 
under it. lad, and I ll lie bv thee, and strive to keep 
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the warmth in us. Stay! have you anything with 
you that they will know at home?’ 

I felt him unkind thus to keep me from slumber, 
but on his repeating the question, I pulled out my 
pocket-handkerchief, of some showy pattern, which 
Aunt Fanny had hemmed for me. Gregory took it, 
and tied it round Lassie’s neck. 

‘Go, Lassie, go home!* And the white-faced ill- 
favoured brute was off like a shot in the darkness. 
Now I might lie down—now I might sleep. In mv 
drowsy stupor, I felt that I was being tenderly covered 
up by my brother ; but what with I neither knew 
nor cared—I was too dull, too selfish, too numb to 
think and reason, or I might have known that in that 
bleak, bare place there was naught to wrap me in, 
save what was taken off another. I was glad enough 
when he ceased his cares and lay down by me. I 
took his hand. 

Thou canst not remember, lad, how we lay 
together thus by our dying mother. She put thv 
small, wee hand in mine—1 reckon she sees us now ; 
and perhaps we shall soon be with her. Anvhow, 
God’s will be done.’ 

Dear Gregory,’ I muttered, and crept nearer to 
him for warmth. He was talking still, and again 
about our mother, when I fell asleep. In an instant— 
or so it seemed—there were many voices about me— 
many faces hovering round me—the sweet luxury 
of warmth was stealing into every part of me. I was 
in my own little bed at home. I am thankful to say, 
my first word was ‘Gregory! ’ 

A look passed from one to another—my father’s 
stern old face strove in vain to keep its sternness ; 
his mouth quivered, his eyes filled with unwonted tears. 


N 

% 
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‘I would have given him half my land 


1 would 


on—Oh 


1 would have 


knelt at his feet, and asked him to forgive my hard- 


ness of heart. 


I heard no more. A whirl came through my 


brain, catching me back to death. 


1111, ^ .." f r 

1 came slowly to my consciousness, weeks after- 


1 Ldim oi^ r 

wards. My father's hair was white when 1 recovered. 


hook as he looked 


We spoke no more of Gregory. W e could not 


peak 


Lassie 


nay, mv father would try to stroke her, hut she 


shrank away ; and he. as' if reproved by the poor 
_ . J « i • i i A .Ln» onn aUcrrartPfl 


SnidllK , 4*..^ — - i , i 

dumb beast, would sigh, and be silent and abstracted 


for a time. 


I ct 1 III. 

Aunt Kannv- always a talker-told me all. How. 


/illlll A c* ini" «.**-*— v - — — 

on that fatal night, my father, irritated by my pro¬ 


longed absence, and probably more anxious than he 

O. . , 11_£_„ imvierinlK PVPfi 


lUUKLU l ^ J . 

cared to show, had been fierce and imperious even 


beyond his wont, to Gregory ; had upbraided him 

•'t 1 • r_^1_ nrxmr*»rt\T Wifi nun fitUUlultV \N 11U *! 


DCVUIIU III® ^ ' * . |• 1- 1_ 

with his father's poverty. his own stupidity which 

• v • _!_ Gkr nMtlllfUr for SO. in spite 


| | I ^ I I I i v l W j' ^ - — L W m • 

made his services good for nothing—for so, in spite 

I - * 1 — father always chose to 


of the old shepherd, my 


to 


I IIIC WIU -/ , 1 • 

onsidcr them. At last, Gregory had risen up, and 


|SlUv I lllvlli* * m ^ * "" ~ % J # i • Ij 

whistled I-assie out with him—poor Lassie < Touc hing 


underneath his chair for fear of a ki(k oi 


a 






before 


respecting 


when Aunt Fanny told me 


all this, she said she 


fancied that (,regorv mignt nave noticed the coming 
storm, and gone out silently to meet me J hree 
hours afterwards, when all were running about m 


alarm 
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me—not even missing Gregory, or heeding his 
absence, poor fellow—poor, poor fellow!—Lassie came 
home, with my handkerchief tied round her neck. 
They knew and understood and the whole strength 
of the farm was turned out to follow her, with wraps, 
and blankets, and brandy, and everything that could 
be thought of. I lay in chilly sleep, but still alive, 
beneath the rock that Lassie guided them to. I v is 
covered over with my brother’s plaid, and his thick 
shepherd's coat was carefully wrapped round my feet. 
He was in his shirt sleeves—his arm thrown over me 
—a quiet smile (he had hardly ever smiled ir life) 
upon his still, cold face. 


My father’s last words were, ‘God forgive me my 
hardness of heart towards the fatherless child! 

And what marked the depth of his feeling of 
repentance, perhaps more than all, considering the 
passionate love he bore my mother, was this: we 
found a paper of directions after his death, in which 
he desired that he might lie at the foot of the grave 

in which, by his desire, poor Gregory had been laid 

with Our Mother. 

Mrs. Gaskell 


V 

I 

5 

I 

r 

iii 
i 

jit Cumberland: a country in the N. W. of England, 
husband. To bear her company: to live with her. 


NOTES 


Man: 
Raise: 


get; find. Go as far as possible: last for as long a time 
CCas possible. Cup: of her misery; she was yet to suffer still 
35more. All the same: just the same; she did not cry. The 
klittle black train of people: the mourners in black clothes. 

lin, ° f r a l that: in spite of that. By and by: after some time ; 
; betore iong But: only (adv.). Keep: maintenance (noun). 

itli her hands before her: doing nothing, idle. Steady: 
temperate and industrious. In time: in the course of time 

5 
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Gregory? How do you think he treated him after the death 

of Helen? 

III. Write what you know of the life and character of 

Gregory. 

IV. Translate into any modern Indian language: — 

(1) He was perhaps too young and inexperienced to have 
the charge of land and cattle. (2) They too planned and 
plotted how to make every penny they could raise go as 
far as possible. (3) My mother was just stunned with this 
last blow. (4) She bade them let her alone. (5) There was 
much to be said on the other side of the question. (6) One 
day he gave way to his temper. (7) He would have coined 
his heart’s blood into gold to save her if that could have 
been. (8) At home I was the darling of my aunt. (9; My 
father never got over his grudging dislike "to his step-son. 

(10) I am ashamed I fell into the fashion of the family. 

(11) He would take three or four tellings before he would 

go. (12) I began to review my life in a strange kind of 

vivid dream. 

V. Summarise the following passage and give it a suit¬ 
able heading: — 

Off I set at a pretty quick pace. But night came on quicker 

.I turned sick as I paused to listen ; no answering 

sound came but the unfeeling echoes. 

Grammar and Usage — 

I. Use in sentences:— 

Take to heart, for all that, bear company, do a kind turn, 

by dint of, owe a grudge, all in a breath, close in, for all 

that, by and by, the cock of the school, at hand, for want of. 

m time, to sit with one’s hands before one, to give way to! 

to bring on, to bring round, to pluck up a brave heart 
set out. 

II. (a) Use the following words in as many different 
senses as you can: — 

Head, cross, train, hand, stock, charge, consumption. 
adverb 6 ^ ^ ® 3 con j unction ’ (“) a preposition, (iii) an 

III. Distinguish between: — 

Farm, form; bare, bear; lose, loose; break, brake; cease, 
seize; hardness, hardiness. 
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IV. Fill in the blanks with suitable prepositions: — 

(1) He was —his shirt sleeves —his arm thrown —me and 
a quiet smile — his cold face. (2) I took the decision — the 
way —which I should return —my own lands and set¬ 
back — the Fells. (3) I was sent — my father — an errand — 
a place — seven miles distant — the road. (4) He had another 
grudge —him —long. (5) He recognised the peculiar phase 
— suffering — which I had been brought — the cold. 

V. Punctuate, using capital letters where necessary: — 

it is of no use said he as if to himself we are no nearer 
home than we were when we started as far as i can tell our 
only chance is in lassie here wrap thee in my maud lad and 
lay thee down on this sheltered side of this bit of rock creep 
close under it lad and i 11 lie by three and strive to keep the 
warmth in us stay have you anything with you that they 
will know at home. 
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[This is a story of true friendship which has come clown 
to us from very ancient times and adapted for inclusion in 
this book. Damon and Pythias were friends living in 
Syracuse in the fourth century before Christ. Pythias fell 
under the displeasure of Dionysius, the despotic ruler, who 
condemned him to death. He desired to return home to 
Greece before his death to put his affairs in order, but 
Dionysius distrusted him ; so Damon the friend of Pythias, 
came forward and offered to take his place and even to die 
if Pythias did not return within the time fixed for his 
execution. On these conditions Pythias was allowed to go. 
Time passed and the fatal day arrived, but not Pythias. 
Damon was calm and unperturbed. He was just preparing 
himself for death when Pythias arrived, very glad indeed to 
be in time. Dionysius was so much impressed by this 
example of selfless and honourable friendship that he 
pardoned both of them. 

The names, Damon and Pythias, have passed into a pro¬ 
verb and stand for “inseparable friends”.] 

Most of the best and noblest of the Greeks held what 
was called the Pythagorean philosophy. This was a 
form of religious belief and conduct devised by the 
celebrated Greek philosopher, Pythagoras who was 
boin at Samos about 570 B.C. and is said to have 
been known well for his manly beauty and long hair. 

personally not much is known though his 
teachings have come down to us through .the ages. 
There is a belief that he studied in Egypt for many 
years and after travelling over a great part of Asia, 
leturned to his native place. He subsequently went 

• . _ in Italy and taught philosophy to his 
disciples and gained a great reputation. He" was the 
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great mathematician who has given us geometrical 
truth known to every school boys as the Theorem of 
Pythagoras. It was he who first taught that the sun 
is the centre of the universe and that the earth 
revolves round it with the other planets. 

The Pvthogoreans, as the followers of this great 
teacher were called, were bound together in a brother¬ 
hood, the members of which had rules that are now 
not understood, but which linked them so as to form 
a sort of club, with common religious observances 
and pursuits of science, especially mathematics and 
music. And they were taught to restrain their 
passions, especially that of anger, and to endure with 
patience all kinds of suffering ; believing that such 
self-restraint brought them nearer to the gods, and 
that death would set them free from the prison of 
the body. The souls of evil-doers would, thev 
thought, pass into the lower and more degraded 
animals, while those of good men would be gradually 
purified, and rise to a higher existence. Pythagoras. 
maintained that he distinctly recollected having j 
occupied other human forms before his birth at | 
Samos. To prove one of these appearances he was 
taken, it is said, to the temple of Hera and asked to 
point out the particular shield he had yielded as the 
son of Panthoos, which he did without hesitation. 

All this was to them a real religion, inasmuch as it 
gave a rule of life with a motive for striving for 
wisdom and virtue. 

Two friends of this Pythagorean sect, Damon and 
Pvthias lived at Syracuse in the end of the fourth 
century before the Christian era. Syracuse was, 
situated in the south-east of the Island of Sicily and 
was originally a colony founded by Corinthians. 
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Sicily itself with its beautiful rugged mountains and 
fair valleys and plains was, in ancient times, the 
scene of much warfare and rivalry for its possession. 
In 406 B.C. Syracuse was a great Greek city and full 
of all kinds of Greek art and learning. But it was 
a place of danger at that time, for it had fallen 
under the tyranny of a man of strange and capricious 
temper, though of great abilities, namely Dionysius. 
He is said to have been originally only a clerk in a 
Dublic office, but his talents -raised him to continually 
ligher situations, and at length, in a great war with 
the Carthaginians, who had many settlements in 
Sicily, he became general of the army, and then 
found it easy to establish his power o' . - the 
city. 

This power was not according to the lav s. for 
Syracuse, like most other cities, ought to have been 
governed by a council of magistrates ; but Dionysius 
was an exceedingly able man, and made the city 
much more rich and powerful. He defeated the 
Carthaginians, and rendered Syracuse by far the 
chief city in the island, and he contrived to make 
every one so much afraid of him that no one dared 
attempt to overthrow his power. He was a good 
scholar, and very fond of philosophy and poetry, and 
he delighted in having learned men around him. He 
had naturally a generous spirit; but the sense that 
he was in a position that did not belong to him, and 
that every one hated him for assuming it, made him 
very harsh and suspicious. It is of him that the 
story is told, that he had a chamber hollowed in the 
rock near his state prison, and constructed with 
galleries to conduct sounds like an ear, so that he 
might overhear the conversation of his captives ; and 
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of him, too, is told that famous anecdote which has 
become a proverb, that on hearing a friend, named 
Damocles, express a wish to be in his position for a 
single day, he took him at his word, and Damocles 
found himself at a banquet with everything that 
could delight his senses, delicious food, costly wine, 
flowers, perfumes, music : but with a sword with the 


point almost touching his head and hanging by a 
{single horsehair! This was to show the condition 


in which a usurper lived! 

Thus Dionysius was in constant dread. He had a 
wide trench round his bedroom, with a drawbridge 
that he drew' up and put down with his own hands: 
and he put one barber to death for boasting that he 
held a razor to the tyrant’s throat every morning. 
Alter this he made his voting daughters shave him; 
but by and hv he would not trust them with a razor, 

* J 

and caused them to singe off his heard with hot 
nut-shells! He was said to have put a man named 
Antiphon to death for answering him, when he 
asked what the best kind of brass was, “That of 
which the statues of Harmodius and Aristogeiton 
were made.” I hese were the two Athenians who 
had killed the sons of Pisistratus the tyrant, so that 
the jest was most offensive, hut its boldness might 
have gained forgiveness for it. One philosopher, 
named Philoxenus, he sent to a dungeon for finding 
fault with his poetry, but he afterwards composed 
another piece, which he thought so superior, that he 
could not be content without sending for this 
adverse critic to hear it. When he had finished 
reading it, he looked to Philoxenus for a compliment; 
but the philosopher onlv turned round to the guards, 
and said dryly, “Carry me hack to prison.” This 
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time Dionysius had the sense to laugh, and forgive 

his honesty. 

All these stories may not be true ; but that they 
should have been current in the ancient world 
shows what the character of the man was of whom 
they were told, how stern and terrible his anger was, 
and how easily it was incurred. Amongst those who 
came under it was the Pythagorean Pythias, who 
was sentenced to death, according to the usual fate 
of those w r ho fell under his suspicion. 

Pythias had lands and relations in Greece, and he 
entreated as a favour to be allowed to return 
thither and arrange his affairs, pledging to 1 turn 
within a specified time to suffer death. The z\ rant 
laughed his request to scorn. Once safe out of Sicily, 
who would answer for his return? Pythias made 
reply that he had a friend, who would become 
security for his return ; and while Dionysius, the 
miserable man who trusted nobody, was ready to 
scoff at his simplicity, Damon came forward, and 
offered to become surety for his friend, engaging if 
Pythias did not return according to promise, to suffer 
death in his stead. 

Dionysius, much astonished, consented to let 
Pythias go, marvelling what the issue of the affair 
would be. Time went on, and Pythias did not 
appear. The Syracusans watched Damon, but he 
showed no uneasiness. He said he was secure of his 
friend’s truth and honour, and that if any accident 
had caused the delay of his return, he should rejoice 
in dying to save the life of one so dear to him. 

Even to the last day Damon continued serene and 
content, however it might fall out ; nay, even when 
the very hour drew nigh and still no Pythias. His 
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trust was so perfect, that he did not even grieve at 
having to die for a faithless friend who had left him 


to the fate to which he had unwarily pledged himself. 
It was not Pythias’ own will, but the winds and 


waves, so he still declared, when the decree was 


brought and the instruments of death made ready. 


The hour had come, and a few moments more would 


have ended Damon's life, when Pvthias duly presented 


himself, embraced his friend, and stood forward 


himself to receive his sentence, calm, resolute, and 


rejoiced that he had come in time. 


Even the dim hope they owned of a future state 


was enough to make these two brave men keep their 


word, and confront death for each other without 


quailing. Dionysius looked on more struck than 


ever. He felt that neither of such men must die. 


He reversed the sentence of Pythias, and calling the 


two to his judgment-seat, he entreated them to admit 


him as a third in their friendship. Yet all the time 


he must have known it was a mockery that he 


should ever be such as they were to each other—he 


who had lost the very power of trusting, and con¬ 


stantly sacrificed others to secure his own life, while 


they counted not their lives dear to them in com 


parison with their truth to their word, and love for 


each other. No wonder that Damon and Pythias 


have become such a by-word that they seem too well- 


known to have their story told here, except that a 


name in every one’s mouth sometimes seems to be 


mentioned by those who have forgotten or never 


heard the tale attached to it. 


Charlotte Mary Yonge 
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NOTES 

Held: believed in; followed. Through the ages : from 
ancient times, through history. The theorem of Pythagoras: 

In a right-angled triangle, the square on the hypotenuse is 
equal to the sum of the squares on the other two sides. A 
rule of life : principle for guidance and action ; a desire for 
leading pure lives and the means by which to do so. Higher 
situations: more important positions. 1 o be in his position . 
to be the ruler of Syracuse. Took him at his word: agreed 
to let him have his wish. To singe off: to burn on the 
surface. Adverse critic : Philoxenus who had founo tai*k 
with his first poem. For a compliment: for an expiestmn 
of praise. Dryly : with hidden humour. Laughed his request 
to scorn: laughed at such a request being made to mm ■' 
it was too ridiculous to be seriously considered. A nsw. r /<’’ • 
suffer for; be surety for. Become security: take his pi 1 ■-<• if 
need be. Ready to scoff at his simplicity : about to make iun 
of him for being so simple as to think that some one m l 
ever be ready to take his place. Marvelling .... won-a ; . 

wondering how it w r ould turn out in the end. tseewe c~j cp .. 
he firmly believed his friend to be true and honouiaou.. 
However .... fall out: whatever might he the outcome. 
Decree was brought: the order for Damons death ail bed. 
The dim hope etc.: belief that there may be a happy life 
after death if they did good deeds. More struck than ever . 
even more surprised than ever before. Reversed tne sentence 
of Pythias: changed his order—set Pythias free. Truth to 
their word: doing what they had promised to do. By-word 
is here used in a good sense—usually bad. They seem too 

. here: so well known that their story need not have 

been told here. The tale attached to it: the true story 
about the names so well remembered. 

EXERCISES 

Comprehension and Composition — 

I. Give an account of the life and character of Dionysius. 

II. Write what you know of Pythagoras and his teachings. 

III. “No wonder that Damon and Pythias have become 
such a by-word.” Tell, in your own words, how this has 
come about. 
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IV. Translate into your mother-tongue:— j 

(1) His teachings and his name have come down to us 
through the ages. (2) This was to them a real religion .... 
wisdom and virtue. (3) His talents raised him to continually 
higher situations. (4) He took him at his word. (5) The 
jest was most offensive, but its boldness might have gained 
forgiveness for it. (6) The tyrant laughed his request to 
scorn. (7) He said he was secure of his friend’s truth and 
honour. (8) Even to the last day Damon continued serene 
and content, however it might fall out. (9) Dionysius looked 
on more struck than ever. (10) No wonder that Damon and 
Pythias have become such a by-word. 

'Grammar and Usage — 

I. Make sentences using the following expressions: — 

At length, by far, to take one at one’s word, the sword of 

Damocles, to find fault with, send for, to laugh to scorn, 
answer for, to scoff at, to fall out, to keep one’s word, to look 
•on, more struck than ever. 

II. (a) Fill in the blanks with suitable Conjunctions : 

(1) About him personally not much is known — his teach¬ 
ings have come down to us. (2) All this was to them a real 
religion inasmuch — it gave them a rule of life. (3) His 
trust was so great — he did not grieve. (4) It was not Pythias’ 
own will — the winds and waves, — he declared — the decree 
was brought. (5) —it was a place of danger, — it had fallen 
.under the tyranny of Dionysius. 

(b) Name the clauses and their function in the following 
sentence: — 

All these stories may not be true .... it was incurred. 

III. Make sentences using the following words as (i) 
Nouns, (ii) Verbs: — 

Show, answer, return, link, reverse, conduct, delight, 
sentence. 

IV. Distinguish between the following pairs of words: — 

Birth, berth ; fair, fare; temper, tamper ; ought, aught; 

council, counsel; character, conduct; surety, security; seem, 
seam. 






|| Part II 

i ELIAS 

' [This is one of the best known short stories from Russia. 

It tells what constitutes real happiness. Elias and his wife 
1 were rich but not happy. It is in poverty, working as 
labourers, that they find real happiness. It is commonly 
i believed that one who has plenty of everything is happy ; 
but it may not be so. Riches generally bring cares and leave 
little time for anything but worldly pursuits. It is not to 
be supposed, however, that all rich persons are miserable 
and all the poor are happy. It is the mental attitude that 
a man brings to bear on his condition in life that contributes, 
to a great degree, towards his happiness.] 

There once lived, in the Government of Ufa. a 

Bashkir named Elias. His father, who died a year 

I after he had found his son a wife, did not leave him 

' much property. Elias then had only seven mares, 

two cows, and about a score of sheep. He was a 

good manager, however, and soon began to acquire 

more. He and his wife worked from morn till night, 

rising earlier than others and going later to bed ; 

and his possessions increased year by year. Living 

in this way, Elias little by little acquired great wealth. 

At the end of thirty-five years he had 200 horses, 

150 head of cattle, and 1,200 sheep. Hired labourers 

tended his flocks and herds, and hired women milked 

his mares and cows, and made kumiss, butter and 

cheese. Elias had abundance of everything, and 

every one in the district envied him. " They said 
* of him: 

"‘Elias is a fortunate man: he has plenty of every¬ 
thing. This world must be a pleasant place for him.” 
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People of position heard of Elias and sought his 

acquaintance. Visitors came to him from afar; and 

he welcomed everyone, and gave them food and 

drink. Whoever might come, there was always 

kumiss, tea, sherbet, and mutton to set before 
them. I 

Elias had three children : two sons and a daughter: j 

and he married them all off. While he was poor, 

his sons worked with him, and looked after the 

flocks and herds themselves ; but when he grew rich 

they got spoiled, and one of them took to drink, i 

The elder was killed in a brawl; and the younger. I 

who had married a self-willed woman, ceased to 

obey his father, and they could not live togther 
any more. 

So they parted, and Elias gave his son a house and 
some of the cattle ; and this diminished his wealth. 


Soon after that, a disease broke out among Elias’s 




sheep, and many died. 1 hen followed a bad harvest. 


and the hay crop failed ; and many cattle died that 


winter. Then the Kirghiz captured his best herd of 


It 


horses; and Elias’s property dwindled away 
became smaller and smaller, while at the same time 


his strength grew less; till, by the time he was 


seventy years old, he had begun to sell his furs, 
carpets, saddles, and tents. At last he had to part 
with his remaining cattle, and found himself face to 
face with w r ant. Before he knew how it had 




happened, he had lost everything, and in their old 

11* • /* 1 t * • __ . -a « 


age he and his wife had to go into service. Elias had 


nothing left, except the clothes on his back, a fur j 


cloak, a cup, his indoor shoes and overshoes, and his 

• n m /-i • •« - ___ _ _ 


wife, Sham Shemagi, wiio also was old by this time 


The son who had parted from him had gone into a 
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far country, and his daughter was dead, so that there 

Was no one to help the old couple. 

Their neighbour, Muhammad Shah, took pity on 
them. Muhammad Shah was neither rich nor poor, 
but lived comfortably, and was a good man. He 
remembered Elias’s hospitality, and pitying him, 

said: 

“Come and live with me, Elias, you and your old 
woman. In summer you can work in my melon- 
garden as much as your strength allows, and in 
winter feed mv cattle ; and Sham Shemagi shall milk 
my mares and make kumiss. I will feed and Hothe 
you both. When you need anything tell me, and 

you shall have it.” 

Elias thanked his neighbour, and he and hi: v. if el 
took service with Muhammad Shah as labourer;:. At 
first the position 
used to it, and ] 
strength allowed. 

Muhammad Shah found it to his advantage to 

keep such people, because, having been masters 
themselves, they knew how to manage and were not 
lazy, but did all the work they could. Yet it grieved 
Muhammad Shah to see people who had been of 
such high standing brought so low. 

It happened once that some of Muhammad Shah’s 
relatives came from a great distance to visit him, and 
a Mullah came too. As they were sitting with their 
host on down cushions on a carpet, conversing and 
sipping kumiss from their cups, Elias, having finished 
his work, passed by the open door. Muhammad 
Shah, seeing him pass, said to one of the guests: 

“Did you notice that old man who passed just 
now?” 


seemed hard to them, but they got 
ved on, working as much as their 
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“Yes,” said the visitor. “What is there remarkable 

about him?” 3 

“Only this—that he was once the richest man 
among us,” replied the host. “His name is Elias. 
You may have heard of him.” i 

“Of course, I have heard of him,” the guest 
answered. “I never saw him before, but his fame 
has spread far and wide.” 

“Yes, and now he has nothing left,” said 
Muhammad Shah, “and he lives with me as my 
labourer, and his old woman is here too—she milks 
the mares.” 

The guest w r as astonished: he clicked with his 
tongue, shook his head, and said: 

“Fortune turns like a wheel. One man it lifts, 
another it sets down! Does not the old man grieve 
over all he had lost!” 

“Who can tell? He lives quietly and peacefully, 
and works well.” I 

“May I speak to him?” asked the guest. “I shall 
like to ask him about his life.” 

“Why not?” replied the master, and he called 
from the kibitka in which they were sitting: 

“Babav” (which in the Bashkir tongue means 
“Grandfather”), “come in and have a cup of kumiss 
with us, and call your wife here also.” 

Elias entered with his wife ; and after exchanging 
greetings with his master and the guests, he repeated 
a prayer, and seated himself near the door. His 
wife passed in behind the curtain and sat down with 
her mistress. 

A cup of kumiss was handed to Elias ; he wished 
the guests and his master good health, bowed, drank 
a little, and put down the cup. 
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“Well, Daddy,” said the guest who had wished to 
speak to him, “I suppose you feel rather sad at the 
sight of us. It must remind you of your former 
prosperity, and of your present sorrows.” 

Elias smiled, and said: 

“If I were to tell you what is happiness and what 
is misfortune, you would not believe me. You had 
better ask my wife. She is a woman, and what is in 
her heart is on her tongue. She will tell you the 

whole truth." 

The guest turned towards the curtain. 

“Well, Granny,” he cried, “tell me how your 
former happiness compares with your present mis¬ 
fortune.” 

And Sham Shemagi answered from behind the 

curtain: 

“This is what I think about it ; my old man and 
I lived for fifty years seeking happiness and not 
finding it ; and it is only now, these last two years, 
since we had nothing left and have lived as labourers, 
that we have found real happiness, and we wish for 
nothing better than our present lot.” 

The guests were astonished, and so was the master : 
he even rose and drew the curtain back, so as to 
see the old woman's face. There she stood with 
her arms folded, looking at her old husband, and 
smiling ; and he smiled back at her. The old woman 


went on: 


I speak the truth and do not jest. For half a 
century we sought happiness, and as long as we 


were rich we never found it. Now that 


we 


have 


nothing left, and have taken service as labourers, we 

have found such happiness that we want nothing: 
better.” b 
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But in what does your happiness consist?” asked 


the guest. 


u 


Why, in this,” she replied: “when we were rich. 


my husband and I had so many cares that we had 


no time to talk to one another, or to think of 


our 


souls, or to pray to God. Often we had visitors, and 


had to consider what food to set before them, and 


what presents to give them, lest they should speak 
ill of us. When they left, we had to look after our 


labourers, who were always trying to shirk work and 


get the best food, while we wanted to get all we 


could out of them. So we sinned. Then we were 


in fear lest a wolf should kill a foal or a calf, or 


thieves steal our horses. We lay awake at night, 


worrying lest the ewes should overlie their lambs, 


and we got up again and again to see that all was 


well. One thing attended to, another care would 


spring up: how, for instance, to get enough fodder 
for the winter. And besides that, my old man and 


I used to disagree. He would say we must do so and 


so, and I would differ from him ; and then 


we 


disputed—sinning again. So we passed from one 
trouble to another, from one sin to another, 


and 


found no happiness.” 


U 


Well, and now?” 


a 


Now, w r hen my husband and I wake in the 


morning, w r e ahvays have a loving word for one 


another, and we live peacefully, having nothing to 


quarrel about. We have no care but how best to 


serve our master. We work as much as our strength 


allows, and do it with a will, that our master may 




not lose, but profit by us. When we come in, dinner 


or supper is ready and there is kumiss to drink. 


We 


have fuel to burn when it is cold, and we have our 
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fur cloaks. And we have time to talk, time to think 
of our souls, and time to pray. For fifty years we 
sought happiness, but only now at last have we 

found it.” 

The guests laughed. 

But Elias said: 

“Do not laugh, friends. It is not a matter for 
jesting—it is the truth of life. We also were foolish 
at first and wept at the loss of our wealth ; but now 
God has shown us the truth, and we tell it, not for 
our own consolation, but for your good.” 

And the Mullah said: 

“That is a wise speech. Elias has spoken the 
exact truth. The same is said in Holy Writ.” 

And the guests ceased laughing and became 

thoughtful. 

I ■—Leo Tolstoy 


NOTES 

Ufa: an industrial town in the Bashkir Soviet Republic 
to the west of the Ural Mountains. Bashkir: tribe of agri¬ 
culturist Muslims who speak a Tartar. language. Head of 
cattle : note this expression. Kumiss : a fermented drink 
prepared from mare’s milk. Sought his acquaintance: 
wished to know him and to meet him. Sherbet: a drink 
made of the juice of fruit. Kirghiz: tribe in Asiatic Russia 
who live by agriculture and horse-breeding. Dwindled away : 
became less and less. He found .... want: he became 
very poor; he had nothing. Old woman : wife. Brought 
so low : reduced to such a poor condition. Down : small 
soft feathers used in place of cotton or wool to fill cushions, 
pillows, quilts etc. Kibitka: a movable dwelling made of 
circular wooden frames (which can be separated) and covered 

with felt or W'oollen cloth. Overlie: kill them bv lvine on 
them. 




I 
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EXERCISES 

Comprehension and Composition — 

I. Express clearly and, in your own words, what Sham 
. Shamegi said in reply to the question, ‘But in what docs your 

happiness consist?’ 

II. Express in any Indian language the meaning of the 
following: — 

(1) It is the truth of life. (2) We always have a loving 
word for one another. (3) We have no care but how best 
to serve our master. (4) One thing attended to, another 
•care w r ould spring up. (5) We wish for nothing better than 

• our present lot. (6) She is a woman and what is in her heart 
is on her tongue. (7) At first the position seemed hard to 
them, but they got used to it. (8) His fame has spread far 

• and wide. (9) Fortune turns like a wheel, one man it lifts, 

■ another it sets down. (10) He found himself face to face 

with want. 

Grammar and Usage — * '■ 

I. Make sentences to show the correct use of: — 

Little by little, to look after, to take to, to break out. to 
part with, to part from, face to face with, to get used to, to 
■one’s advantage, of course, far and wide, to differ from, to 
differ with, with a will, to attend to, to attend on. 

II. Turn into the indirect speech: — 

But Elias said, “Do not laugh, friends. It is not a matter 
for jesting.but for your good.” 

III. Re-write the following sentences as directed: — 

(1) Who can tell? (as a statement.) (2) He lives quietly 
and peacefully, (as a question). (3) She will tell you the 
whole truth, (as a complex sentence.) (4) While he was 
poor, his sons worked with him. (as a simple sentence.) 
(5) I will feed and clothe you both, (use the noun forms of 
“feed ’ and “clothe”.) (6) Tell me and you shall have it. 
(as a simple sentence). (7) Elias thanked his neighbour, 
(use “thank” as a noun.) 

IV. Complete the following sentences: — 

(1) They worked as much .... (2) It is only now .... 

(3) We have found such happiness .... (4) We had so 

many cares .... (5) We were in fear lest .... (6) For 

fifty years we sought happiness but only now .... 












THE LETTER 


[Ours is the age of machinery. We have become slaves to- 
machines to such an extent that there seems to be a real 
danger of our ceasing to be human with feelings of love 
and sympathy for others. In this pathetic story, is portrayed 
the character of a postmaster who is so much taken up with 
his routine in the great postal machinery that he loses the 
human touch altogether and does not regain it till his 
father’s heart receives a rude shock and he comes to realise 
“the essential human worth of a letter/'* Note the almost 
poetic descriptions of Scenery and the use of apt similes.] 


I 

In the grey sky of early dawn stars still glowed, as- 
happy memories light up a life that is nearing its- 
dose. An old man was walking through the town, 
now and again, drawing his tattered cloak tighter to 
shield his body from the cold and biting wind. From 
some houses standing apart came the sound of grind¬ 
ing mills and the sweet voices of women singing at 
their work, and these sounds helped him along his 
lonely way. Except for the occasional bark of a dog., 
the distant steps of a workman going early to work, 
or the screech of a bird disturbed before its time the 
whole town was wrapped in deathly silence. Most 
of its inhabitants were still in the arms of sleep, a 
sleep wLich grew more and more profound on ac¬ 
count of the intense winter cold ; for the cold used 
sleep to extend its sway over all things even as a false 
friend lulls his chosen victim with caressing smiles. 
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The old man, shivering at times but fixed of purpose,; 
plodded on till he came out of the town-gate on to a 
straight road. Along this he now went at a some- 
w r hat slower pace, supporting himself on his old staff. 

On one side of the road was a row of trees: on the 
other the town’s public garden. The night was 
darker now and the cold more intense, for the wind 
was blowing straight along the road, and on it there j 
only fell, like frozen snow% the faint light of the 
morning star. At the end of the garden stood a hand¬ 
some building of the newest style, and light gleamed 
through the crevices of its closed doors and windows.] 
Beholding the wooden arch of this building, the old 
man was filled with the joy that the pilgrim feels; 
when he first sees the goal of his journey. On the 
arch hung an old board with the newlv painted 

letters: POST OFFICE. 

The old man went in quietly and squatted on the 
veranda. The voices of two or three people busy at 
their routine work could be heard faintly through the j 

wall. 1 

‘Police Superintendent.’ a voice inside called j 
sharply. The old man started at the sound, but 
composed himself again to w r ait. But for the faith 
and love that warmed him he could not have borne 
the bitter cold. I 

Name after name rang out from within as the clerk 
read out the English addresses on the letters and 
flung them to the waiting postmen. From long 
practice he had acquired great speed in reading out; 
the titles—Commissioner, Superintendent, Diwan 
Sahib, Librarian—and in flinging the letters out. 1 

In the midst of this procedure a jesting voice from j 
inside called, ‘Coachman Ali! ’ 1 
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The old man got up, raised his eyes to Heaven in 
gratitude and, stepping forward, put his hand on the 

door. 

‘Gokul Bhai!’ 

‘Yes. Who’s there?’ 

‘You called out Coachman All’s name, didn’t you? 
Here lam. I have come for my letter.’ 

‘It is a madman, sir, who worries us by calling every 
day for letters that never come/ said the clerk to the 

postmaster. 

The old man went back slowly to the bench on 
which he had been accustomed to sit for hve long 

years. 


II 

Ali had once been a clever shikari. As hu skill 
increased so did his love for the hunt, till at last it 

was as impossible for him to pass a day without it 
as it is for the opium-eater to forgo his daily portion. 
When Ali sighted the earth-brown partridge, almost 
invisible to other eyes, the poor bird, they said, was 
as good as in his bag. His sharp eyes saw the hare 
crouching in its form. When even the dogs failed 
to see the creature cunningly hidden in the yellow- 
brown scrub, Ali’s eagle eyes would catch sight of its 
ears: and in another moment it was dead. Besides 
this, he would often go out with his friends the 
fishermen. 

But when the evening of his life was drawing in, 
be left his old ways and suddenly took a new turn. 
His only child, Miriam, married and left him. She 
went off with a soldier to his regiment in the Punjab, 
and for the last five years he had had no news of this 
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daughter for whose sake alone he dragged on a cheer¬ 
less existence. Now he understood the meaning of 
love and separation. He could no longer enjoy the 
sportsman’s pleasure and laugh at the bewildered 
terror of the young partridge bereft of their parents. 

Although the hunter’s instinct was in his very 
blood and bones, such a loneliness had come into his 
life since the day Miriam had gone away that now, 
forgetting his sport, he would become lost in admira¬ 
tion of the green corn-fields. He reflected deeply and 
came to the conclusion that the whole universe is built 
up through love and that the grief of separation is 
unescapable. And seeing this, he sat down under a 
tree and wept bitterly. From that day he had risen 
each morning at four o’clock to walk to" the post office. 
In his whole life he had never received a letter, but 
with a devout serenity born of hope and faith he 
continued and was always the first to arrive. 

The post office, one of the most uninteresting 
buildings in the world, became his place of pilgri¬ 
mage. He always occupied a particular seat in a 
particular corner of the building, and when people got 
to know his habit they laughed at him. The postmen 
began to make game of him. Even though there was 
no letter for him they would call out his name for 
the fun of seeing him jump up and come to the door. 
But with boundless faith and infinite patience he 
came every day, and went away emptv-handed. 

While Ali waited, peons would come for their 
firms’ letters, and he would hear them discussing their 
masters scandals. These smart young peons in their 
spotless turbans and creaking shoes were always 
eager to express themselves. Meanwhile the door 
would be thrown open and the postmaster, a man 
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K with a head as sad and inexpressive as a pumpkin, 
would be seen sitting on his chair inside. There was 
i no glimmer of animation in his features ; and such 
k men usually prove to be village schoolmasters, office 
f clerks, or postmasters. 

On this day he was there as usual, and did not 
i move from his seat when the door was opened. 

‘Police Commissioner! ’, the clerk called out: and a 
r, young fellow 7 stepped forward briskly for the letters, 
i ‘Superintendent!’, another peon came: and so 
the clerk, like a worshipper of Vishnu, repeated his 

: customary thousand names. 

At last they had all gone. Ali too got up and, 

: saluting the post office as though it housed some 
irecious relic, w r ent off, a pitiable figure a century 
behind his time. 

‘That fellow,’ asked the postmaster, ‘is he mad?’ 

, ‘Who, sir? Ali? Oh, yes,’ answered the clerk, ‘No 
matter what sort of weather, he has been here every 
day for the last five years. But he doesn’t get many 

letters.’ 

‘I can well understand that! Who does he think 
will have time to write a letter every day?’ 

‘But he’s a bit touched, sir. In the old days he 
committed many sins ; and may be he shed blood 
within some sacred precinct, and is paying for it now 7 ,’ 
the postman added in support of his statement. 

‘Madmen are strange people,’ the postmaster said. 

‘Yes. Once I saw a madman in Ahmedabad who 
did absolutely nothing but make little heaps of dust. 
Another had a habit of going every day to the river 
bed in order to pour water on a certain stone.’ 

‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ chimed in another. ‘I knew 
one madman, who paced up and down all day long, 
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another who never ceased declaiming poetry, and a 
third who would slap himself on the cheek and then 
begin to cry out because he w’as being beaten.’ 

And everyone in the post office began talking of 

lunacy. All working-class people have the habit of 

taking periodic rests by joining in general discussion 

for a few minutes. After listening a little, the post¬ 
master got up and said: 

It seems as though the mad live in a w'orld of their 

own making. To them, perhaps, we too appear mad. 

The madman’s world is rather like the poet’s I should 
think.’ 

He laughed as he spoke the last w^ords, looking at 
one of the clerks who WTOte indifferent verse. Then 
he went out and the office became still again. 

For several days Ali had not come to the post 

office. There w r as no one with enough sympathy or 

understanding to guess the reason but all were 

curious to know what had stopped the old man. At 

last he came again: but it was a struggle for him to 

breathe, and on his face were clear signs of his 

approaching end. That day he could not contain his 
impatience. 

‘Master Sahib,’ he begged the postmaster, ‘have 
you a letter from mv Miriam?’ 

The postmaster wanted to get out to the country, 
and was in a hurry. 

‘What a pest you are, brother!’ he exclaimed. 

‘My name is Ali,’ answered Ali absentmindedly. 

‘I know'! I know! But do you think we’ve eot your 
Miriams name registered.^ 

‘Then please note it down, brother. It will be useful 
if a letter should come when I am not here.’ For how 
should the villager who had spent three-quarters of 
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his life hunting know that Miriam’s name was not 

worth a pie to anyone but her father? 

The postmaster was beginning to lose his temper. 

‘Have you no sense?’ he cried. ‘Get away! Do you 
think we’re going to eat your letter when it comes t’ 
And he walked off hastily. Ali came out very slowly, 
turning after everv few steps to gaze at the post office. 
His eyes were filling with tears of helplessness, for his 
patience was exhausted, even though he still had 
faith. Yet how could he still hope to hear from 

Miriam? 

Ali heard one of the clerks coming up behind him 


and turned to him. 

‘Brother!’ he said. 

The clerk was surprised, but being a decent fellow 

he said, ‘Well? 

‘Here, look at this?’ and Ali produced an old tin 

box and emptied five o-olden guineas into th 


golden 


guineas 

'surprised clerk’s hands. ‘Do not look so startled, he 
continued. ‘They will be useful to you, and they can 
never be so to me. But will you do one thing t 

‘What?’ 


‘What do you see up there?’ said Ali, pointing to 

the sky. 

‘Heaven.’ 

‘Allah is there, and in His presence I am giving you 
this money. When it comes, you must forward my 
Miriam’s letter to me.’ 

‘But where—where am I to send it?’ asked the 
utterly bewildered clerk. 

‘To my grave.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Yes. It is true. Today is my last day: my 
very last, alas! And I have not seen Miriam, I 
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have had no letter from her.’ Tears were in Ali’s 


€yes as the clerk slowly left him, and went on his 

llfOTT — £_ _ _ 1 1 • • 1 • 


Avay with the live golden guineas in his pocket. 


Ill 


All was never seen again, and no one troubled to 


inquire after him. 


One day, however, trouble came to the postmaster. 


His daughter lay ill in another town, and he was 
• 1 • • _ 


anxiously waiting for news of her. The post was 


brought in, and the letters piled on the table. Seeing 


an envelope of the colour and shape he expected, the 


postmaster eagerly snatched it up. It was addressed to 


Coachman Ali, and he dropped it as though it had 


given him an electric shock. The haughty temper of 


the official had quite left him in his sorrow and anxiety, 


and had laid bare his human heart. He knew at once 


that this was the letter the old man had been waiting 


for: it must be from his daughter Miriam. 


Lakshmi Das! ’ called the postmaster, for such was 


the name of the clerk to whom Ali had given his 


money 
‘Yes, sir?’ 


This is for your old Coachman Ali. Wher 


now 




‘I will find out, sir.’ 


The postmaster did not receive his ow r n letter all 


that day. He worried all night and, getting up at 
three, went to sit in the office. ‘When Ali comes at 


four o clock,’ he mused, ‘I will give him the letter 


myself. 


For now the postmaster understood all Ali’s heart, 


and his very soul. After spending but a single night 


: 


; 


1 


: 
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in suspense, anxiously waiting for news of his 
daughter, his heart was brimming with sympathy for 
the poor old man who had spent his nights for the last 
five years in the same suspense. At the stroke of five 
he heard a soft knock on the door: he felt sure it was 
Ali. He rose quickly from his chair, his suffering 
father’s heart recognizing another, and flung the door 


wide open. 

‘Come in, brother Ali,’ he cried, handing the letter 
to the meek old man, bent double with age, who was 
standing outside. Ali was leaning on a stick, and the 
tears were wet on his face as they had been when the 
clerk left him. But his features had been hard then, 
and now they were softened by lines of kino ness.. 
He lifted his eyes and in them was a light so unearthly 
that the postmaster shrank back in fear and astonish¬ 
ment. 

Lakshmi Das had heard the postmaster’s words as 
he came towards the office from another quarter. 
‘Who was that, sir? Old Ali?’ he asked. But the 
postmaster took no notice of him. He was staring 
with wide-open eyes at the doorway from which Ali 
had disappeared. Where could he have gone , J At last 
he turned to Lakshmi Das. ‘Yes, I was speaking to 
Ali,’ he said. 

‘Old Ali is dead, sir. But give me his letter.' 

‘What! But when? Are you sure, Lakshmi Das?' 

‘Yes, it is so,’ broke in a postman who had just 
arrived. ‘Ali died three months ago.’ 

The postmaster was bewildered. Miriam’s letter 
was still lying near the door: Ali’s image was 
still before his eyes. He listened to Lakshmi Das’s 
recital of the last interview, but he could still not 
doubt the reality of the knock on the door and the 
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tears in Ali’s eyes. He was perplexed. Had he really 
seen Ali? Had his imagination deceived him? Or : 
had it perhaps been Lakshmi Das? 

The daily routine began. The clerk read out the | 
addresses—Police Commissioner, Superintendent, Li¬ 
brarian—and flung the letters deftly. 

But the postmaster now watched them as eagerly 

as though each contained a warm, beating heart. He 

no longer thought of them in terms of envelopes and 

post cards. He saw the essential, human worth of a 
letter. j 

• © • • 

That evening you might have seen Lakshmi Das ] 
and the postmaster walking with slow steps to Ali's j 
grave. They laid the letter on it and turned back. | 

Lakshmi Das, were you indeed the first to come 
to the office this morning?’ ] 

‘Yes sir: I was the first.’ I 

Then how.No. I don’t understand.’ I 

‘What, Sir?’ 1 

Oh never mind,’ the postmaster said shortly. At I 
the office he parted from Lakshmi Da«s and went in. I 
1 he newly-waked father’s heart in him was reproach- J 
ing him for having failed to understand Ali’s anxiety, j 
for now he himself had to spend another night of j 
restless anxiety. Tortured by doubt and remorse, he j 
sat down in the glow of the charcoal sigri to wait. 1 

—Gaurishanker Joshi I 
NOTES I 

Light up: brighten (Note the comparison: grey sky and I 
stars on one side and life that is nearing its close and happy I 
memories on the other.) The cold used sleep .... smiles: I 
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a person exposed to cold feels a keen desire to sleep (c.f. 
Master Preston and Gregory in The True Brother). Cold is, 
therefore, compared to a false friend who leads his com¬ 
panions to death by flattery. Fixed of purpose: with a firm 
will. Plodded on: went forward. Squatted: (pronounced 
‘Skwotted’ sat down on his heels. Composed himself: 
calmed himself. But for: had it not been for. As good as 
in his bag: certain to be shot. Form: a kind of nest in 
the grass ( not a hole in the ground) in which a hare lives. 

Drawing in: approaching. Dragged on . existence: 

passed a sorrowful life. The bewildered .... terror: the 
great fright and alarm ; (having lost the company of his 
only daughter he felt what loss it was to be without those 

one loves.) Bereft of: without. The hunter’s instinct . 

bones: hunting was a part of his nature. Devout serenity: 
calm patience of a religious man. Born of: produced by. 
To make game of him: to make fun of him. Scan ills: 
reports of evil actions. With a head . . . pumpkin: w : th- 
out any intelligence or brains. There was a glimmer .... 
features: his face, particularly his eyes, showed that he was 
practically lifeless and not interested in anything but his 
daily office work, a cog-wheel in the machine called the 
Post Office. Like a worshipper of Vishnu: just as some 
persons repeat mechanically the thousand names of Vishnu 
and feel satisfied that they have performed their religious 
obligations to God. (Note the humour). Customary : 
habitual. Relic: an object which reminds us of some great 
person or event. A century .... time: out of date. 
Touched: insane; mad. Sacred precinct: enclosure in a 
church, temple, mosque, etc. Chimed in: joined in the 
conversation (note chiming of bells). Periodic: at intervals. 
Indifferent: very ordinary. Could not contain his im¬ 
patience: was very impatient. Guinea: gold coin worth 
£1. Is. Laid bare: showed. Broke in: spoke suddenly. 

EXERCISES 

Comprehension and Composition — 

1. Express in any modern Indian language: — 

(1) The whole town was wrapped in deathly silence. 
(2) The old man started at the sound but composed himself 
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again to wait. (3) But for the faith and love that warmed 
him he could not have borne the bitter cold. (4) The 
hunter’s instinct was in his very blood and bones. (5) The 
postmen began to make game of him. (6) There was no 
glimmer of animation in his features. (7) Ali went off, a 
pitiable figure a century behind his time. (8) That day he 
could not contain his impatience. (9) The haughty temper 
of the official had quite left him in his sorrow and anxietv, 
and had laid bare his human heart. (10) He saw the essential, 
human worth of a letter. 

II. Write short paragraphs on: — 

(1) Ali's early life ; (2) The change in his life; (3) His end. 

III. Describe the appearance and life of the postmaster. 
How did he undergo a change of heart? 

Grammar and Usage — 

I. Practise the following usages: — 

Now and again, except for, to start at, but for, draw in, 
to take a new turn, no longer, in the blood, to make game 
of, for the fun of, in suspense, as .... so. 

II. (a) Write down the words which mean the opposite of: 

Tattered, silence, indifferent, precious, clever, deftly, lunacy, 

sympathy, haughty, doubt. 

( b ) Form nouns from: — 

Recite, proceed, exist, real. 

(c) Form adjectives from: — 

Period, custom, occasion, expression. 

Make sentences using the newly formed words. 

III. Re-write in the Indirect speech (as if reported by 
Lakshmi Das to a friend on the next day ) the conversation 
between Ali and Lakshmi Das beginning with “Brother!” he 
said. The clerk was surprised but being a decent fellow r he 

said, “Well?”.and ending with “Yes. It is true. 

Today is my last day; my very last, alas! And I have not 
seen Miriam, I have had no letter from her.” 

IV. Make sentences using the following words as verbs: — 

Sight, worry, shield, warm, pace. 
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[This is a stirring story, full of pathos. Note how 
exquisitely are portrayed the various characters in the story: 
the simple-minded Bhavani, living exclusively in the past or 
the future and proud of his family connection and traditions ; 
his wife Rashmani, realistic and mindful of the needs of 
the present and doting on her husband but strict in bringing 
up their only son ; the wealthy and benevolent Sailen, the 
patron of all those who seek his help but a terror to those 
who arc unwilling to beg him for favours—all the same, 
soft-hearted, justice-loving and proud of his family and 
relatives; the parasite Bagala (Note the name and compare 
it with Bagla Bhagat ) only mindful of his own interests and 
gain; the worldly and clever Tarapada; and lastly, the 
plodding and self-respecting Kalipada, the darling of his 
parents. The story reaches its climax when the lost will is 
recovered but too late. Kalipada who has to inherit the 
property is dead. 

The story though not without a silver lining is a sad 
commentary on the world and its ways.] 

I 

Kalipada’s mother was Rashmani, but she had to 
do the duty of the father as well, because when both 
of the parents have too motherly feelings, then it is 
bad for the child. Bhavani, her husband, was wholly 
incapable of keeping his children under discipline. To 
know why he was bent on spoiling his son, you must 
hear something of the former history of the family. 

Bhavani was born in the famous house of Saman. 
His father, Abhaya Charan, had a son, Shyama 
Charan, by his first wife. When he married again 
after her death he had himself passed the marriage¬ 
able age, and his new father-in-law took advantage of 

7 
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the weakness of his position to have a special portion 
of the family estate settled on his daughter. In this 
way he was satisfied that proper provision had been 
made, in case his daughter should become a young 
widow. She would be independent of the charity of 

Shyama Charan. 

The first part of his anticipation came true. For 
very soon after the birth of a son, who was named 
Bhavani, Abhava Charan died. It gave the father of 
the widow great peace and consolation, as he looked 
forward to his own death, to know that his daughter 

was properly looked after. 

When Bhavani was born, Shyama Charan was quite 

grown up. In fact his own eldest boy was a year older 
than Bhavani. He brought up the latter with his own 
son. In doing this he never took a farthing from the 
property allotted to his step-mother, and every year 
he obtained a receipt from her after submitting 
detailed accounts. His honesty in this affair surprised 
the neighbourhood. In fact, they thought that he was 
a fool to be so honest. They did not like the idea of 
a division being made in' the hitherto undivided 
ancestral property. If Shyama Chat an in some under 
hand manner had been able to annul the dowry, his 
neighbours would have admired his sagacity; and 
there were plenty of people ready to give to both 
advice and material aid in the attainment of such an 
object. But Shyama Charan, in spite of the risk of 
crippling his patrimony, strictly set aside the portion 
allotted to his step-mother, and the widow, Vraja 
Sundari, being bv nature affectionate and trustful, 
trusted Shyama Charan as if he had been her own 
son. More than once had she chided him for being 
so particular about her portion of the property. She 
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would tell him that, as she was not going to take her 
property with her W'hen she died, and as it would in 
anv case revert to the family, it was not necessary to 
he so very strict in rendering accounts. But he never 

listened to her. 

Shyama Charan tvas a severe disciplinarian by 
habit, and his children were perfectly aware of the 
fact. But Bhavani had every possible freedom, and 
this gave rise to the impression that he was too partial 
to his step-brother. But Bhavani’s education was sadly 
neglected and he completely relied on Shyama Charan 
for the management of his share of the property. He 
merely had to sign occasional documents without ever 
giving a thought to their contents. On the other 
hand, Tarapada, the eldest son of Shyama Charan, 
was quite an expert in the management of the estate, 
for he had to act as assistant to his father. 

After the death of Shyama Charan, Tarapada said 
to Bhavani: “Uncle, we must not live together as we 
have done for so long, because some trifling misunder¬ 
standing might come at any moment and cause a 
complete break between us.” 

Bhavani never imagined, even in his dreams that a 
day might come when he w T ould have to manage his 
own affairs. The world in which he had been born 
and bred ever appeared to him complete and entire 
in itself. It was an incomprehensible calamity to him 
that there could be a dividing line somewhere and that 
this world of his could be split in two. When he found 
that Tarapada was immovable and indifferent to the 
grief and dishonour that such a step would bring to 
the family he began to rack his brains to find out how 
the property could be divided with the least possible 

disturbance. 

/ 
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Tarapada was surprised at his uncle’s anxiety and 
said that there was no need to trouble about the matter, 
because the division had already been made in the life 
time of his grand-father. In amazement Bhavani ex¬ 
claimed: ‘‘But I know nothing of this!” Tarapada 
replied: “Then you must be the only one in the 
whole neighbourhood who does not. For, lest there 
should be ruinous litigation after his death, my grand¬ 
father had already given a portion of the property to 
your mother.” Bhavani thought this not unlikely and 
asked: “What about the house?” Tarapada said: “If 
you wish, you can keep this house yourself and we shall 
be contented with the other house in the district 
town.” 

As Bhavani had never been to this town-house, he 
had neither knowledge of it, nor affection for it. He 
was astounded at the magnanimity of Tarapada in so 
easily relinquishing his right to the house in the village 
where they had been brought up. But when Bhavani 
told everything to his mother, she struck her fore¬ 
head with her hand and exclaimed: “This is pre¬ 
posterous ! What I got from my husband was my own 
dowry and the income from it is very small. I do not 
see why you should be deprived of your share in your 

father’s property.” 

Bhavani said: “Tarapada is quite positive that his 
grandfather never gave us anything except this land. 

Vraja Sundari was astonished at this piece of in¬ 
formation and informed her son that her husband had 
made two copies of his will, one of which was still 
lying in her own box. The box was opened and it 
was found that there was only the deed of gift for the 
property belonging to the mother and nothing else. 
The copy of the will had been taken out. 
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In their difficulty, they sought advice, and the man 
who came to their rescue was Bagala, the son of their 
family guru. The father had charge of the spiritual 
needs of the village; the material side was left to the 
son. The two of them had as it were divided between 
themselves the next world and this. Whatever might 
be the result for others, they themselves had nothing 
to complain of from this division. Bagala said that, 
even if the will was missing the ancestral property 
must be equally divided between the brothers. 

Just at this time, a copy of a will appeared support¬ 
ing the claims of the other side. In this document 
there was no mention of Bhavani and the whole pro¬ 
perty was given to the grandsons at the time when no 
son was born to Bhavani. With Bagala at the helm, 
Bhavani set out on his voyage across the perilous sea 
of litigation. When his vessel at last reached harbour, 
his funds were nearly exhausted and the ancestral pro¬ 
perty was in the hands of the opposite party. The 
land which was given to his mother had dwindled to 
such an extent, that it could barely shelter them, much 
less keep up the family dignity. Then Tarapada went 
away to the district town and they never met again. 

II 

This act of treachery pierced the heart of the 
widow like an assassin's knife. To the end of her 
life, almost daily she would heave a sigh and say that 
God would never suffer such injustice. She was quite 
firm in her faith when she said to Bhavani: ‘‘I do 
not know your law or your law courts, but I am certain 
that my husband's true will and testament will some 
day be recovered. You will find it again.” 
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Bhavani was so helpless in worldly matters that 
assurances such as these gave him great consolation. 
He settled down in his inactivity, certain in his own 
mind that his pious mother’s prophecy w r as bound to 
be fulfilled. After his mother’s death his faith 
became all the stronger, since the memory of her 
piety became more radiant through death’s mysterv. 
He never felt the stress of their poverty which as the 
years went by became more and more acute. The 
obtaining of the necessaries of life and the mainten¬ 
ance of family traditions,—these seemed to him like 
play-acting on a temporary stage, not real things. 
When the expensive clothing of his earlier days was 
worn out and he had to buy cheaper materials, it 
merely amused him. He smiled and said to 
himself: “These people do not know that this is onlv 
a passing phase of my fortune. Their surprise will be 
all the greater, when some day I shall celebrate the 
Puja Festival with a magnificence, they never dreamt « 

of.” 

This certainty of future prodigality was so clear to : 
his mind’s eye that present penury escaped his atten- ; 
tion. His servant, Noto, was the principal companion ! 
with whom he discussed these things. They used to 
have animated conversations, in which sometimes the j 
servant’s opinion differed from the master’s as to the 
propriety of bringing down a theatrical troupe from 
Calcutta for these future occasions. Frequently Bha¬ 
vani would reprimand Noto for his natural miserliness 
in these items of future expenditure. 1 

Bhavani’s one anxiety, the absence of an heir to 
inherit his vast possible wealth, was dissipated by the | 
birth of his son. The horoscope plainlv indicated that t 
the lost property would come back to this bov. 
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t From this time onwards, Bhavani’s attitude was 
changed. It became cruelly difficult for him now to 
1 bear his poverty with his old amused equanimity 
' because he felt that he had a duty towards this new 
i, representative of the illustrious house of Saniari, 
whose future was destined to be so glorious. That the 
traditional extravagance could not be indulged in on 
the occasion of the birth of his child gave him the 
' keenest sorrow. He felt as if he were cheating his own 
son. To compensate for this he spoiled the bov in¬ 
ordinately with an inordinate amount of spoiling. 

Bhavani’s wife, Rashmani, had a different tempera¬ 
ment from her husband. She never felt any a Tety 
about keeping up the family tradition of the Chov : hti¬ 
ns of Saniari. Bhavani was quite aware of tiv xt 
and smiled indulgently to himself, as though no/cms; 
better could be expected from a woman who car ; 
from a Vaishnava family of very humble lineage. 
Rashmani frankly acknowledged that she could not 
share the family sentiments; what concerned her most 
was the welfare of her child. 


There was hardly an acquaintance in the neighbour¬ 
hood with whom Bhavani did not discuss the question 
of the lost will ; but he never spoke a word about it to 
his wife. Once or twice he had tried, but her perfect 
unconcern had made him drop the subject. She neither 
paid attention to the past greatness of the family, nor 
to its future glories,—she kept her mind busy with the 
actual needs of the present, and those needs were not 

small. 

When the Goddess of Fortune deserts a house she 
i usually leaves some of her burdens behind, and this 
ancient family was still encumbered with its host of 
dependents, though its own shelter was nearly crum- 
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bling to dust. These parasites take it as an insult if 
they are asked to do anything in return. Their heads 
ache at the mere smell of kitchen smoke. They are ; 

afflicted with sudden rheumatism the moment they I 

are asked to run an errand. Therefore all the respon- 
sibilities of maintaining the family were laid upon 
Rashmani herself. Women lose their delicacy and 
refinement, when they are compelled night and day j 

to haggle with their destiny over things pitifully small, 

and for this they are blamed by those whom their 
toil supports. ' 

Besides her household affairs Rashmani had to keep I 
all the accounts of the little landed property which 1 
remained and also to make arrangements for collect- I 
ing the rents. Never before w r as the estate managed 1 
with such strictness. Bhavani had been quite incap- I 
able of collecting his dues : Rashmani never made any I 
remission of the least fraction of rent. The tenants, I 
and even her own agents, reviled her behind her back * 
for the meanness of the family from which she came. I 
Even her husband occasionally used to protest against I 
her harsh economy which was contrary to the practice I 
of the world-famed house of Saniari. 1 

Rashmani quite ungrudgingly took all the blame I 
upon herself and openly confessed the poverty of her | 
parents. Tying the end of her sari tightly round her I 
waist, she went on with her household duties in her I 
own vigorous fashion and made herself thoroughly I 
disagreeable both to the inmates of the house and to I 
her neighbours. But nobody ever had the courage to I 
interfere. Only one thing she carefully avoided. She I 
never asked her husband to help her in anv work and | 
she was nervously afraid of his taking anv responsibi- j 

* 1* j j J 1 ^ l o ; 1 1*1 

lity. Indeed she was always strenuously engaged in I 
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keeping her husband idle; and as he had received the 
best possible training in this direction, her object was 
completely fulfilled. 

Rashmani was middle-aged before her son came. 
Before this all the pent-up tenderness of the mother 
in her and all the love of the wife had their centre 
of devotion in her simple-hearted, good-for-nothing 
husband. Bhavani was merely an overgrown child. 
This was the reason why, after the death of her 
husband’s mother, she had to assume the position of 
mother and master in one. 

In order to protect her husband from the invasions 
of Bagala, the son of the guru, and other calamities, 
Rashmani adopted such a stern demeanour, that her 
husband’s companions used to be terribly afraid of 
her. She never had the opportunity, which a woman 
usually has, of keeping her fierceness hidden and of 
softening the keen edge of her words, or of maintain¬ 
ing that dignified reserve towards men which is 
proper for a woman. 

Bhavani meekly accepted his wife’s authority with 
regard to himself, but it became extremely hard for 
him to obey her in matters that concerned Kalipada, 
his son. The reason was, that Rashmani never 
regarded Bhavani’s son from the point of view of 
Bhavani himself. In her heart she pitied her husband 
and said: “Poor man, it was his misfortune, not his 
fault, to be born into a rich family.” That is why 
she never could expect her husband to deprive him¬ 
self of any of his accustomed comforts. Whatever 
might be the condition of the household finances, she 
tried hard to keep him in the ease and luxury he 
was accustomed to. Under her regime all expense 
was strictly limited except in the case of Bhavani. 
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She would never allow him to notice if there was 
something unavoidably missing in his meals, or if his 
clothes were out without her being able to replace 
them. She would blame some imaginary dog for 
spoiling dishes that were never made and would 
blame herself for her carelessness. She would attack 
Noto for letting some garment be stolen or lost, 
ihis had the usual effect of rousing Bhavani’s 
sympathy on behalf of his favourite servant and he 
would try to defend him. Indeed it often happened 
that Bhavani confessed with bare-faced shamelessness 
that he had used some article that had never been 
bought, and for whose loss Noto was blamed ; but 
he had not the power to invent the conclusion of the 
story and was obliged to rely upon the fertile imagina- 
tion of his wife who was also the accuser! 1 

Although Rashmani treated her husband in this 1 

way, she acted very differently towards her son. For 1 

he was her own child and why should he be allowed 1 

to give himself airs.-' Kalipada had to be content j 

with a few handfuls of puffed rice and some treacle 

for his breakfast. During the cold weather he had to 

wrap his body as well as his head with a thick rough I 

cotton chacldar. She w r ould call his teacher before I 

her and warn him never to spare her boy, if he w'ere I 

the least neglectful with his lessons. This treatment I 

of his own son was the hardest blow that Bhavani I 

Chaian had suffered during the days of his destitu- I 

tion. But as he had always acknowledged defeat at I 

the hands of the powerful, he had not the spirit to I 

stand up against his wife in her method of bringing I 
the boy up. | 

The clothes which Rashmani provided for her son, 
during the Puja festivities, w r ere made of such poor I 
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material that in former days the very servants of the 
house would have rebelled if such had been offered 
c to them. But Rashmani more than once tried her 
best to explain to her husband that Kalipada, being 
the most recent addition to the Chowdhuri family, 
i had never known their former splendour and so 
t would be quite glad to get what was given to him. 
But this pathetic ignorance of the boy concerning his 
own destiny hurt Bhavani more than anything else, 
and he could not forgive himself for deceiving the 
child. Sometimes Kalipada would dance for icy and 
rush to him to show him some trivial present from 
his mother, and then Bhavani’s heart would s •;ifer 


! 


torture. 


Bagala, the gurus son, was now very rich owing 
to his agency in the law suit that had brought about 
Bhavani’s ruin. With the money which he had in. 
hand he used to buy cheap tinsel wares from Calcutta 
before the Puja holidays. Invisible ink,—absurd 
combinations of stick, fishing rod and umbrella— 
letter-paper with pictures in the corner—silk fabrics 
bought at auctions, and other things of this kind, 
attractive to the simple villagers,—these were his stock 
m trade. All the forward young men of the village 
vied with one another in rising above their rusticity 
bv purchasing these sweepings of the Calcutta market, 

which, they were told, were absolutely necessary for 

the city gentry. 

Once Bagala had bought a wonderful toy,—a doll 
dressed as a foreign woman,—which, when wound 
up, would rise from its chair and begin to fan itself 
with sudden energy. Kalipada was fascinated by it. 
He had a very good reason to avoid asking his 
mother about the toy ; so he went straight to his- 
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father and begged him to buy it for him. Bhavani 
instantly agreed, but when he heard the price his face 
fell. Rashmani kept all the money and Bhavani 
went to her like a timid beggar. He began with all 
sorts of irrelevant remarks and then took a desperate 
plunge into the subject with startling incoherence. 

Rashmani’s only remark was “Are you mad?” 
Bhavani Charan sat silent wandering what to say next. 

"Look here,” he exclaimed, “I don’t think I need 
milk pudding daily with my dinner.” 

"Who told you that?” said Rashmani sharply. 

“The doctor says it’s very bad for biliousness.” 

“The doctor’s a fool!” 


u 


But I’m sure that rice agrees with me better than 
your luchis. They are so indigestible.” 

"I’ve never seen the least sign of indigestion in you. 
You have been accustomed to them all your life!” 

Bhavani Charan was ready enough to make sacri¬ 
fices, but in this case he was not allowed to make 
them. Butter might rise in price, but the number of 
his luchis never decreased. Milk was quite enough 
for him at his mid-day meal, but curds had also to 
be supplied because that was the family tradition. 
Rashmani could not have borne to see him sit down 
to a meal, without curds. Therefore, all his attempts 
to cut down his daily provisions, so that the fanning 

foreign woman might enter his house, were an utter 
failure. 

1 hen Bhavani paid an apparently purposeless visit 
to Bagala, and after a great deal of round-about talk 


foreign 


Of course his straitened 


circumstances had long been known to Bagala, vet 
Bhavani was perfectly miserable when he had to think 
twice about buying this doll for his son. But what 
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could he do with empty pockets? Swallowing his 
pride, he produced an expensive old Kashmir shawl, 
and said in a husky voice: "I am very hard up at 
present and I haven’t got much cash. So I have 
- determined to part with this shawl to buy that doll 
for Kalipada.” 

If the object offered had been less valuable than 
this Kashmir shawl, Bagala would at once have closed 
the bargain. But knowing that he could not take 
possession of this shawl in face of village opinion, and 
still more in face of Rashmani’s watchfulness, he 
refused to accept it ; and Bhavani had to go back 
disappointed, with the Kashmir shawl under his arm. 

Kalipada asked every day for that foreign farming 
toy, and Bhavani smiled every day and said,—‘'Wait 
a bit, my^boy, till the seventh day of the moon comes.” 
But every day it became more and more difficult to 
keep up that smile. 

On the fourth day of the moon, Bhavani suddenly 

made up his mind to broach the subject to his wife, 

and said: 

I ve noticed that there’s something wrong with 
Kalipada,—he is not looking well.” 

“Nonsense,” said Rashmani, “he’s in the best of 

health.” 

Haven t you noticed him sitting silent for hours 

together?” 

‘I should be very greatly relieved if he could sit 
still for as many minutes.” 

When all his arrows had missed their mark, and 

no impression had been made, Bhavani Charan heaved 

a deep sigh and, passing his fingers through his hair, 

went away and sat down on the verandah and began 
to smoke with fearful vigour. 
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On the fifth day, at his breakfast, Bhavani refused 
the curds and the milk pudding without touching 
them. In tire evening, he only took a single piece of 
sandesh. The luchis were left unheeded. He com¬ 
plained of want of appetite. This time a considerable 

rreach was made in the fortifications. 

On the sixth day, Rashmani took Kalipada into the 
loom and calling him by his pet name said, “Bern, 
you are old enough to know that it is the half-wav 
house to stealing, to desire what you can’t have ” ' 

Kalipada whimpered and said: “What is that to 
me ? Father promised to give me that doll.” ! 

Rashmani tried to explain to him how much lav 
behind his father’s promise,—how much pain, how j 
much affection, how much loss and privation. Rash¬ 
mani had never in her life talked thus to Kalipada, ; 
recause it was her habit to give short and sharp j 
commands. It filled the boy with amazement when i 
he found his mother coaxing him and explaining 
things at such length, and child though he was, he 
could fathom something of the deep suffering of his j 
mothei s heait. \et at the same time it will be easily 
understood, that it was hard for him to turn his mind 
aw ay altogether from that captivating foreign fanning j 

woman. He pulled a long face and began to scratch j 
the ground with his foot. 

This hardened Rashmani’s heart at once, and she j 

said severely: Yes, you may weep and cry, or be I 

angry, but you shall never get what I do not mean I 

you to have. And she hastened awav without I 
another word. ' J 

Kalipada went out, and Bhavani Charan, who was 
still smoking his hookah, noticed him from a distance, j 
So he got up and walked in the opposite direction as j 
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if he had some urgent business. Kalipada ran to him 
and said,—“But what about that doll?” Bhavani 
could not raise a smile that day. He put his arm 
round Kalipada’s neck and said: 

“Baba, wait a little. I have some pressing business 
to get through. Let me finish it first, and then we will 
talk about it.” Saying this, he went out of the house. 

Kalipada saw him brush a tear from his eyes. He 
stood at the door and watched his father, and it was 
quite apparent, even to him, that he was going 
nowhere in particular, and that he was dragging with 
him the weight of a hopeless despair. 

Kalipada at once went back to his mother and said, 
“Mother, I don’t want that foreign doll.” 

That morning Bhavani Charan returned late. 
When he sat down to eat, after his bath, it was evident 
by the look on his face, that the curds and the milk 
pudding would fare no better with him than on the 

day before, and that the best part of the fish would 

go to the cat. 

Just at this moment, Rashmani brought in a card 

board box, tied up with string, and set it before her 
husband. Her intention had been to reveal the 
mystery of this packet to him, when he went to take 
a nap after his meal. But in order that the curds and 
the milk and the fish might not again be neglected, 
she had to disclose its contents before she had 
intended. So the foreign doll came out of the box, 
and without more ado began to fan itself vigorously. ’ 
And so the cat had to go away disappointed. 
Bhavani remarked to his wife that the cooking was 
the best he had ever tasted. The fish soup was 
incomparable: the curds had set with a firmness that 
was rarely attained and the milk-pudding was superb. 
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On the seventh day of the moon, Kalipada got the 
toy for which he had been pining. During the whole 
ot that day, he allowed the foreigner to go on fanning 
herself, and thereby made his boy companions jealous 8 
In any other case, this performance would have 
seemed to him monotonous and tiresome, but 
knowing that on the following day he would have 
to give the toy back, his constancy to it on that sinele 
occasion was unabated. At a fee of two rupees per 
diem Rashmani had hired it from Bagala. V 

On the eighth day of the moon, Kalipada heaved a 

deep sigh and returned the toy, along with the box 

and twine, to Bagala. From that day forward, 

Kalipada began to share the confidence of his mother, 

and it became so absurdly easy for Bhavani to give 

expensive presents every year, that it surprised even 
himself. 

When, with the help of his mother, Kalipada came 

to know that nothing in this world could be gained 

without paying for it with the inevitable price of 

suffeiing, his character rapidly matured and he became 

a valued assistant to his mother in her daily tasks. 

It came to be natural rule of life with him, that no 

one should add to the burden of the world, but that 
each should try to lighten it. 

When Kalipada won a scholarship at the Vernacular 

Examination, Bhavani proposed that he should give 

up his studies and take in hand the supervision of the 

estate. Kalipada went to his mother and said: “I 

s a uevei be a man, if I do not complete my 
education. r ; 

His mother said: You are right, Baba, you must 

go to Calcutta.” y 
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Kalipada explained to her, that it would not be 

i ne . cessai 7 r ° spend a single pice on him ; his seholar- 
I ship would be sufficient, and he would try to get some 
work to supplement it. & 

But it was necessary to convince Bhavani of the 

wisdom of the course. Rashmani did not wish to 

employ the argument that there was very little of the 

estate remaining to require supervision ; for she knew 

how it would hurt him. She said that Kalipada must 

become a man whom everyone could respect. But 

all the members of the Chow'dhury family hat' 

attained their respectability without ever mine t , step 

outside the limits of Saniari. The outer world was as 

unknown to them as the world beyond the w we 

Bhavani, therefore, could not conceive how an : . V 

could thmk °f a boy like Kalipada going to Cafe'. 

f t 'he cleverest man in the village, Baoair 
fortunately agreed with Rashmani. ' 

w"" ‘ s P e * ctl y clear,” he said, “that, one day 
Kalipada wall become a lawyer ; and then he will set 

prope " ? of 

This was a great consolation to Bhavani Charan 
stln iSl° Ug H ° Ut i he Me ° f reCOrds concerning the 

ST- b , y daily discussion. But his son hacf no 

SmenT h SlaSI ^ merely echoed his father's 

sentiment about the solemn wrong. 

manii ^ ali P ada , left Calcutta, Rash- 

mantras tn S r ° Und i hlS i n£ck an amulet containing 

the same t Pro « m fr ° m evi ' S ' She S avc him at 
keen it f 3 fifty rU P ee note ’ ^vising him to 

symbol oil? 7 'tf 03 eme , r g enc y- This note, the 

PH I f his mother s numberless daily acts of self- 
8 
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denial, was the truest amulet of all for Kalipada. He 
determined to keep it by him and never to spend it, 
whatever might happen. 


Ill 

From this time onward, Bhavani indulged less and 
less in the old interminable discussions about the theft 
of the will. His one topic of conversation was the 
marvellous adventure of Kalipada in search of educa¬ 
tion. Kalipada was actually engaged in his studies in 
the city of Calcutta! Kalipada knew Calcutta as well 
as the palm of his hand! Kalipada had been the first 
to hear the great news that another bridge was going 
to be built over the Ganges near Hughli! The day on 
which the father received his son's regular letter, he 
used to go to every house in the village to read it to 
his neighbours, and he could scarcely find time even 
to take his spectacles from his nose. On arriving at 
each house he would remove them from their case 
with the utmost deliberation ; then he would wipe 
them carefully with the end of his dhoti ; then, word 
by word, he would slowly read the letter through to 
one neighbour after another, with something like the 
following comment: 

Brother, just listen! What is the world coming to? 1 
Even the dogs and the jackals are to cross the holv 
Ganges without washing the dust from their feet! 
Who could imagine such sacrilege ?” j 

No doubt it was very deplorable ; hut all the same 
it gave Bhavani Charan a peculiar pleasure to com¬ 
municate at first hand such important news from his 
son’s letter, and this more than compensated for the 
spiritual disaster which must surely overtake the 
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numberless creatures of this present age. To every¬ 
one he met, he solemnly nodded his head and 
prophesied, that the days were soon coming when 
Mother Ganges would disappear altogether ; all the 
while cherishing the hope, that the news of such a 

momentous event, when it happened, would come to 
him, by letter, from his son. 

Kalipada, with very great difficulty, scraped together 
just enough money to pay his expenses till he passed 
the Matriculation Examination and again he won a 
scholarship Bhavani at once made up his mind to 
mvite all the village to a feast, for he imagined that 
his son s good ship of fortune had now reached its 
haven, and that there would be no more need for 

economy. But he received no encouragement from 


Kalipada was fortunate enough to secure a come’- 

in a student’s lodging-house near his collesre The 

proprietor allowed him to occupy a small 'room on 

the ground floor, which was absolutely useless for 

other lodgers. In exchange for this and his board. 

he had to coach the son of the owner of the house. 

the one great advantage was that there would be no 

t nance of any fellow lodger ever sharing his quarters. 

bo although the place was badly ventilated, his 
studies were uninterrupted. 

Those of the students who paid their rent and 
Jived m the upper storey had no concern with Kali- 
pada ; but soon it became painfully evident that those 

thol k 6 i UP ab T J 13Ve the P ower t0 hurl missiles at 

those below with the more deadly force because of 
Sailen^ ^ Ieader of those above was Sailen. 


„„ . wa * the scion of a rich family. It was 

unnecessary for him to live in a students’ mess, but he 
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successfully convinced his guardians that this would 

e best for his studies. The real reason was that 

alien was naturally fond of company, and the 
students lodging-house was an ideal place where he 
could have all the pleasure of companionship without 
any of its responsibilities. It was the firm conviction 

of Sailen that he was a good fellow and a man of 
reeling. I he advantage of harbouring such a convic¬ 
tion was that it needed no proof in practice. Vanity, 

unlike a horse or an elephant, requires no expensive 
rodder. r 

Nevertheless, as Sailen had plenty of money he did 
not allow his vanity merely to graze at large ; he took 
special pride in keeping it stall-fed. It must be said 
to his credit, that he had a genuine desire to help 
people in their need ; but the desire in him was of 
such a character, that if a man in difficulty refused 
to come to him for help, he would turn round on him 
and do his best to add to his trouble. His messmates 
had their tickets for the theatre bought for them by 
Sailen, and it cost them nothing to have occasional 
feasts. T hey could borrow money from him with no 
intention of paying it back. When a newly married 
youth was in doubt about the choice of some gift for 
his wife, he could fully rely on Sailen's good taste. 
On these occasions, the love-lorn youth would take 
Sailen to the shop and pretend to select the cheapest 
and least suitable presents: then Sailen, with a con¬ 
temptuous laugh would intervene and select the right 
thing. At the mention of the price, the young 
husband would pull a long face, but Sailen would | 

always be ready’ to abide bv his own superior choice 
and to pay for it. 

In this manner. Sailen became the acknowledged ! 
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patron of the students upstairs. It made him intoler¬ 
ant of the insolence of any one who refused to accept 

his help. Indeed, to help others in this wav had 
become his hobby. 

Kalipada, in his tattered jersey, used to sit on a 
dirty mat in his damp room below and recite his 
lessons, swinging himself from side to side to the 

. y c. 1. was a sheer necessity for 

him to get that scholarship next year. 

Kalipada s mother had made him promise, before 
he left home for Calcutta, that he would avoid the 
company of rich young men. He therefore, bo; r the 
burden of his indigence alone, strictly keeping /dm- 
self from those who had been more favoured bv 
foitune. But to Sailen, it seemed a sheer inv avr bn-nce 
that a student as poor as Kalipada should ■ e; have 
the pride to avoid his patronage. Besides this. hh 
food and dress and everything, Kalipada’s t etf; 
was so blatantly exposed. It hurt Saben's sense of 
decency. Every time he looked down into Kalipada’s 
room, he was offended bv the sight of the chea* 

dothi no-, rhp rlir>nr\r mnc/vttv, -^ H _ .1 f 


clothing, the dingy mosquito net and the tattered 
bedding. Whenever he passed on his wav m his -wn 
room in the upper storey, he could not avoid the sight 
■or these things. To crown it all, there was that absurd 
amulet which Kalipada always had hanging round 

is neck, and those daily rites of devotion which were 

50 n diculously out of fashion! 

. 0 ne hay Sailen and his followers condescended to 
invite Kalipada to a feast, thinking that his gratitude 
"ould know no bounds. But Kalipada sent an answer 
saying that his habits were not the same as theirs and 
it would not be good for him to accept the invitation, 
fallen was unaccustomed to such a refusal, and it 

• w 
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roused in him all the ferocity of his insulted bene 
volence. For some days after this, the noise on the 
upper storey became so loudly insistent that, Kalipada 
try as he might, could not go on with his studies. He 
was compelled to spend the greater part of his days 
studying in the Park, and to get up very early and 
sit down to his work long before it was light. 

Owing to his half-starved condition, his mental 
overwork, and his badly-ventilated room, Kalipada 
began to suffer from continual headaches. There were 
times when he was obliged to lie on his bed for three 
or four days together. But he made no mention of 
his illness in his letters to his father. Bhavani himself 
was certain that, just as vegetation grew rank in his 
village surroundings, so comforts of all kinds sprany 
up of themselves from the soil of Calcutta. Kalipada 
never for a moment disabused his mind of that mis¬ 
conception. He did not fail to write to his father, 
even when suffering from one of these sharp attacks 
of pain. Ihe deliberate rowdiness of the students in 
the upper storey at such times added to his distress. 

Kalipada tried to make himself as unobtrusive as 

possible, in order to avoid notice ; but this did not 

biing him relief. One day, he found that a cheap shoe 

of his own had been taken away, and replaced by one 

of an expensive foreign make. It was impossible for 

him to go to college in such an incongruous pair. He 

made no complaint, however, but bought some old 

second-hand shoes from the cobbler. One day, a 

student from the upper storev came into his room 
and asked him: 

Have you, by any mistake, taken away my silver 
cigarette case?” 

Kalipada was very annoyed and answered: 
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“I have never been inside your room.” 

The student stooped down. “Hullo!” he said “here 
it is!” And he picked up a valuable cigarette case 

from the corner of the room. 

Kalipada determined to leave this lodging-house as 

soon as ever he had passed the Intermediate Examina¬ 
tion, provided he could only get a scholarship to 

enable him to do so. 


Every year the students of the house used to cele¬ 
brate the Saraswati Puja. Though the greater part of 
the expenses were borne by Sailen, every one else 
contributed according to his means. The year before, 
they had contemptuously left out Kalipada from the 
list of contributors, but this year, merely to tease him, 
they came with their subscription book. Kalipada 
instantly paid five rupees to the fund, though he nad 
no intention of participating in the XC8- St > His penury 
had long brought on him the contempt of his fellow- 
lodgers, but this unexpected gift of five rupees became 
to them insufferable. The Saraswati Puja was per¬ 
formed with great magnificence and. the five rupees 
could easily have been spared. It had been hard 
indeed for Kalipada to part: with such, a sum. While 
he ate the food given him in his landlord's house he 
had no control over the time at which it was served. 
Besides this, since the servants brought him the food, 
he did not like to criticise the dishes. He preferred 
to provide himself with some extras ; and after the 
forced extravagance of his five-rupee subscription, he 
had to forego all this and suffer in consequence. His 
headaches became more frequent, and though he 
massed his examination, he failed to obtain the scho- 
arship that he desired. 

The loss of the scholarship drove Kalipada to do 
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extra work as a private tutor, and would not allow him 
change his unhealthy room in the lodging-house 

The students overhead had hoped that they would be 
relieved of his presence. But punctually to the day 

ie room on the lower floor was unlocked. Kalipada 
enteied, clad in the same old dirty check Parsee coat 
coolie from Sealdah Station took down from his 

ead a steel mink and other miscellaneous packages 

and laid them on the floor of the room, and a 
the^coohe^ 6 enSUCC * aS t0 t * le P ro P er amount due to 

In the depths of those packages, there were mango 

chutnies and other condiments which his mother had 

specially prepared. Kalipada was aware that, in his 

absence the upper-storev students, on mischief bent 

would not scruple to come by stealth into his room' 

" ; ! s .especially anxious to keep these home gifts 

from their cruel scrutiny. As tokens of home affection 

they were supremely precious to him ; but to the town 

students they denoted merely the boorishness of 

poverty-stricken villagers. The earthen vessels were 

crude, and were covered by earthen lids fixed on with 

flour-paste. They were neither glass nor porcelain, 

and were, therefore, sure to be regarded with insolent 
disdain by rich town-bred people. 

Formerly Kalipada used to keep these stores hidden 
under his bed covering them up with old newspapers. 
But this time he took the precaution of always locking 
his door even if he went out for a few minutes. This 
still further roused the spleen of Sailen and his party. 

It seemed to them preposterous that the room, which 
was poor enough to draw tears from the eves of the I 
most hardened burglar, should be as carefully guarded 
as if it were a second Bank of Bengal ' 
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“Does he actually believe,” they said among them¬ 
selves, “that the temptation will be irresistible for us 
to steal that Parsee coat?” 

Sailen had never visited this dark and mildewed 
room from which the plaster was dropping. The 
glimpses that he had obtained, while going upstairs,— 
especially when, in the evening, Kalipada, the upper 
part of his body bare, would sit poring over his books 
with a smoky lamp beside him,—were, he felt, enough 
to choke him. Sailen asked his boon companu as to 
explore the room below, and find out the treasure 
which Kalipada had hidden. Everybody felt • ; > T 
amused at the proposal. 

The lock on Kalipada’s door wrfs a cheap or 
key would fit. One evening, when Kalipada ha:• 
out to his private work, two or three of the n T •>. 
with an exuberant sense of humour took a ia. o. n-, 
unlocked the room and entered. It did not nerd 
moment’s search to discover the pots of <: utney under 
the bed, but these hardly seemed valuable enough to 
demand such watchful care on the part of Kalipada, 
Further search disclosed a key on a rivo. indcr the 
pillow. They opened the street trunk v in the key and 
found a few soiled clothes, books and writing mate¬ 
rial. They were about to shut the box in disgust 
when they saw, at the very bottom, a packet covered 
by a dirty handkerchief. On uncovering three or four 
wrappers, they found a currency note for fifty rupees. 
This made them burst into peals of laughter. They 
felt certain that Kalipada suspected the whole world, 
because of this fiftv-rupee note! 

M rw%% ; t T 

1 he meanness of this suspicious precaution deepen¬ 
ed the intensity of their contempt for Kalipada. At 
that moment, they heard a footstep outside. They 
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hastily shut the box, locked the door, and ran upstairs 
with the note in their possession. 

Sailen was vastly amused. Though fifty rupees was 

mere trifle, he could never have believed that Kali* 

pada had so much money in his trunk. They all 

decided to watch the result of this loss upon the queer 
creature downstairs. 

When Kalipada came home that night after his 
work was over, he was too tired to notice any disorder 
in his room. One of his worst attacks oi nervous 
headache was coming on, and he went straight to bed. 

The next day, when he brought out his trunk from 
under the bed to take out his clothes, he found it open. 
He was naturally careful, but it was not unlikely, he 
thought, that he had forgotten to lock it the day 
before. But when he lifted the lid he found all the 
contents topsy-turvy, and his heart gave a great thud 
when he discovered that the note given to him by his 
mother was missing. He searched the box over and 
over again in the vain hope of finding it, and when he 
had made certain of his loss, he flung himself upon his 
bed and lay like one dead. 

Just then, he heard footsteps on the stairs and every 
now and then an outburst of laughter from the upper 
room. It struck him that this was not an ordinary 
theft: Sailen and his party must have taken the note 
to amuse themselves and make a jest of it. It would 
have given him less pain if a thief had stolen it. It 
seemed to him that these young men had laid their 
impious hands upon his mother herself. 

Then for the first time Kalipada ascended those 
stairs. He ran to the upper floor,—the old jersey on 
his shoulders,—his face flushed with anger and with 
the pain of his illness. As it was Sunday, Sailen and 
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his company were seated in the verandah, laughing 
and talking. Without any warning, Kalipada burst 
upon them and shouted: 

“Give me back my note!"’ 

If he had begged it of them, they would have re¬ 
lented; but the sight of his anger made them furious. 
They started up from their chairs and exclaimed: 

“What do you mean, Sir? What do you mean! 

What note?” 

Kalipada shouted: “The note you have taken from 
my box!” 

“How dare you?” thev shouted back. “Do you 

J ^ J J 

take us for thieves?” 

If Kalipada had had any weapon in his hand at 
that moment, he certainly would have killed one of 
them. But just as he was about to spring, thev fell 
on him, and four or five of them dragged him down to 
his room and thrust him inside. 

Sailen said to his companions: “Here, take this 
hundred-rupee note, and throw it to that dog\" 

They all loudly exclaimed: “No! Let him climb 
down first and give us a written apology. Then we 
shall consider it!” 

Sailen’s party all went to bed at the proper time and 
slept the sleep of the innocent. In the morning they 
had almost forgotten Kalipada. But some of them 
passing his room, heard the sound of talking and thev 
thought that possibly he was deep in consultation with 
some lawyer. The door was shut from the inside. They 
tried to overhear, but what they heard had nothing 
legal about it. It was quite incoherent. 

They informed Sailen. He came down and stood 
with his ear close to the door. The only thing that 
could be distinctly heard was the word ‘Father’. This; 
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frightened Sailen He thought that possibly Kalipada 
ad gone mad with grief through the loss of that fifty 
uipee note. Sailen shouted “Kalipada Babul” - ' 

fhrpp timoo ___ __ _ * 


hiee times, but got no answer. Only the muttering 

continued Sailen called: “Kalipada Babu,-pleas? 

open the door. Your note has been found.” But still 

the door was not opened, and the muttering went on 
Sailen had never anticipated such a result as this 
He did not express a word of repentance to his 

same Wer So bUt ^ l h - e Stln S ° f re P enta nce all the 

same. Some advised him to break open the door • 
others thought that the police should be called i„,- 
or Kalipada might be in a dangerous state of lunacy 

? ent for a doctor who lived close at 
. , ' , , Whe " the y burst open the door they found 

the bedding hanging from the bed and Kalipada lying 

on the floor unconsciofis. He was tossing about'and 

throwing up his arms and muttering, with his eves 

led and open and his face flushed. The doctor 

examined him and asked whether there were any 

relative near at hand ; for the case was serious. 

Sailen answered that he knew nothing, but would 

make inquiries. 1 he doctor then advised the removal 

ot the patient at once to an upper room where he 

could be nursed properly day and night. Sailen took 

him up to his own room and dismissed his followers. 

He got some ice and putting it on Kalipada s head 
began to fan him. i 

Kalipada, fearing that mocking references would be 

“ a< d with special care concealed the names and 
address of his parents from these people. So Sailen 
had no alternative but to open his box. He found < 
two bundles of letters tied up with ribbon. One of 
them contained his mother’s letters: the other con- 
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tained his father’s. His mother’s letters were the 
fewer in number. Sailen closed the door and began 
to read them. He was startled when he saw the 
address,—Saniari, the house of the Chowdhuries,— 
and then the name of the father, Bhavani. He folded 
up the letters and sat still, gazing at Kalipada’s face. 
Some of his friends had casually mentioned, that there 


was a resemblance between Kalipada and himself. 
But he had been offended at the remark and did not 
believe it. To-dav he discovered the truth. He knew 

J 

that his own grandfather, Shyama Charan, had a 
step-brother named Bhavani ; but the later history 
of the family had remained a secret to him. 

not even know that Bhavani had a son, 

# 

Kalipada ; and he never suspected that Bhavani had 


come to such an abject state of poverty as this, 
now felt not only relieved, but proud of his relative, 
Kalipada, who had refused to become one 

proteges. 
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Knowing that his party had insulted Kalipada almost 
every day, Sailen was reluctant to keep him in the 
lodging house with them. So he took another more 
suitable house and kept him there. Bhavani started 
in haste for Calcutta the moment he received a letter 
from Sailen informing him of his son’s illness. 
Rashmani parted with all her savings,, and told her 
husband to spare no expense. It was not considered 
proper for the daughters of the great Chowdhuri 
family to leave their home and go to Calcutta, unless 
absolutely obliged, and therefore she had to remain 
behind offering prayers to all the tutelary gods. 
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When Bhavani Charan arrived, he found Kalipada 

still unconscious and delirious. It nearly broke 

Bhavani/s heart, when he heard himself called '“Master 

Mashai.” Kalipada often called him in his delirium 

and Bhavani tried to get his son to recognize him 
but in vain. 

The doctor came again and said the fever was 
abating. He thought the case was taking a more 
favourable turn. As for Bhavani he could not imagine 
that his son was past recovery. He must live: it was 

„ ^ av am was much struck with 

the behaviour of Sailen. It was difficult to believe ; 
that he was not of their own kith and kin. He j 
supposed all this kindness to be due to the town ] 
training which Sailen had received. Bhavani spoke to j 

Sailen disparagingly of the country habits of village 
people like himself. * ] 

Gradually the fever went down and Kalipada j 
recovered consciousness. He was astonished beyond 
measure when he saw his father sitting in the room j 
beside him. His first anxiety was lest he should ; 
discover the miserable state in which he had been 
living. But what would be harder still to bear was, that 
his father with his rustic manners might become the j 
butt of the people upstairs. He looked round, but j 
could not recognize his own room and wondered I 
whether he had been dreaming. But he found him- I 
self too weak to think. I 

He supposed that it was his father that had removed j 
him to this better lodging, but he could not calculate J 
how he could possibly bear the expense. The only J 
thing that concerned him at that moment was that 

he felt he must live and for that he had a claim upon 
the world. 
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Once, when Bhavani was absent, Sailen came in 
with a plate of grapes in his hand. Kalipada could 
not understand this at all, and wondered if there was 
some practical joke behind. He became excited at 
once and wondered how^ he could save his father from 
annoyance. Sailen set the plate down on the table 
and humbly touching Kalipada’s feet, said: "My 
offence has been great ; pray forgive me.” 

Kalipada startled and sat up on his bed. He could 
see that Sailen’s repentance was sincere and he was 
greatly moved. 

When Kalipada first came to the students’ lodging- 
house, he had felt strongly drawn towards this hand¬ 
some youth. He never missed a chance of looking at 
his face, when Sailen passed his room on his way 
upstairs. He w r ould have given all the world to he 
friends with him, but the barrier was too great > be 
broken down. Now to-day, when Sailen brought him 
the grapes and asked his forgiveness, he silently looked 
into his face and acce 
his repentance. 

It amused Kalipada greatly when he noticed the 
intimacy that had sprung up between his father and 
Sailen. Sailen used to call Bhavani Charan ‘grand¬ 
father’ and exercised to the full the grandchild’s 
privilege of joking with him. The principal object 
of the jokes was the absent ‘grandmother . Sailen 
confessed that he had taken the opportunity of 
Kalipada’s illness to steal all the delicious chutnies 
which his ‘grandmother’ had made wuth her own 
hand. The news of his act of thieving gave Kalipada 
very great joy. He found it easy to deprive himself 
if he could find any one who could appreciate the 
good things made by his mother. Thus, the time of 


pted the grapes as a token of 
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pada°s n ]ife eSCenCe beC3me the ha PP iest period in Kali- 


t *,' is ideal ha PF-s, 


Kalipada had a fierce pride in his poverty, which 

piL\ented him from snpaLrmo* oKmif ^ _:i_ > i 


prevented him from speaking about his family’s better 
days. 1 herefore when his father used to talk of his 


r . -lu LcXliV Ol niS 

former prosperity, Kalipada winced. Bhavani could 


not keep to himself the one great event of his life 

f- n t- K ~ _ "11 i i -i _ 


the theft of that will, which he was absolutely certain 

h o nr ai 11 H J_ Tr i* - J 


he would some day recover. Kalipada had always 
legalced this as a kind of mania of his father’s and 


in collusion with his mother he had often humoured 


him concerning this amiable weakness. But he shrank 
in shame when his father talked about it to Sailen. 


He noticed particularly that Sailen did not relish such 

Y~> T Ta vo n 4-1 -i. L _ . 1 f* • . 


con\eisation and that he often tried with a certain 


- " A LU cx VA.IUU 1 ! 

amount of feeling to prove its absurdity. But Bhavani 

Who W 3 .Q roarl\r tr\ ^ _ • 


who was ready to give in to others in matters much 

i*Y^ v ^ o i x—v « « «« — « I _ « _ 


more serious, in this matter was adamant. Kalipada 

trior! 1 -r\ 1 * 1 i * 


tried to pacify him by saying that there was no great 
need to worry about it, because those who were 


• . - 1 r »» no v*ut 

enjoymg the benefit were almost the same as his own 

rnilnron cmcp t-U_i_ 


children, since they were his nephews. 


Sailen could not bear such talk for long and he used 

InoTm 4 K r T" 1 1_ 9 ' 1 Tr i • *« «• - 


to leave the room. This pained Kalipada, because he 


thought that Sailen might get quite a wrong concep¬ 
tion of flic fa 1 -h or omrl _i •_ 1 c • 


tion °f his father and imagine him to be a grasping 
worldly old man. Sailen would have revealed'his own 


. ^ # - -- t ^ x v, * ^CLL^\X lllO W VV II 

elationship to Kahpada and his father long before 

his Kni- i-J-iie t-alL _r .i mi i 


this, but this talk about the theft of the will prevented 

k it-v-i T- 1-_lr i i . 


him. It was hard for him to believe that his grand- 


fathei oi father had stolen the wall ; on the other 


hand, he could not but think that some cruel injustice 

1*^ O / i IA r\ r\ rJ m 1 1 • a « • « 


# ,-^v/iuv, \^1 111 | UOULt 

had been done in depriving Bhavani of his. share of 
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the ancestral property. Therefore he gave up arguing 
when the subject was brought forward and took the 
first possible opportunity to leave. 

Though Kalipada still had headaches in the even¬ 
ing with a slight rise in temperature, he did not take 
it at all seriously. He became anxious to resume his 
studies, because he felt it would be a calamity to him 
if he again failed to obtain a scholarship. He secretly 
began to read once more, without taking any notice 
of the strict orders of the doctor. Kalipada asked bis 
father to return home, assuring him that he was in 
the best of health. Bhavani had been all his life fed 
and nourished and looked after bv his wife ; he was 

J 

pining to get back. He did not therefore wait to be 

pressed. 

On the morning of his intended departure, when 
he went to say goodbye to Kalipada, he found him 
very ill indeed, his face flushed with fever andi his 
whole body burning. He had been committing to 
memory page after page of his text-book of Logic half 
through the night, and for the remainder he could 
not sleep at all. The doctor took Sailen aside. “This 
relapse,” he said, “is fatal.”' Sailen came to Bhavani 
and said: “Kalipada requires a mother’s nursing: 
she must be brought to Calcutta." 

It was evening when Rashmani came, and she only 
saw her son alive for a few hours. Not knowing how 
her husband could survive such a terrible shock she 
altogether suppressed her own sorrow. Her son was 
merged in her husband again, and she took up this 
burden of the dead and the living on her own aching 
heart. She said to her God,—“It is too much for me 
to bear.” But she did bear it. 

9 
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It was midnight. Wearied out by grief, Rashmani 

had fallen asleep soon after reaching her home in the 
tillage. But Bhavani had no sleep that night. Toss¬ 


ing on his bed for hours he would heave a deep sieh 
saying,—“Merciful r -~ A 1 ” ^— 1 -- r ’• 

bed and went out. 


Then he got up from his 


He entered the room where Kali- 
pada used to learn his lessons as a child. The lamp 

shook as he held it in his hand. On the wooden settle 
there was still the torn, ink-stained quilt, made long 
ago by Rashmani herself. On the wall were figures 
in Euclid and symbols in Algebra drawn in charcoal. 
The remains of a Royal Reader No. Ill and a few ex¬ 
ercise books were lying about; and the one odd slipper 
of his infancy, which had evaded notice so long, kept 
its place in the dusty obscurity of the corner of the 
room. To-day it had become so important that 
nothing in the world, however great, could keep it 
hidden any longer. Bhavani put the lamp in its niche, 
and silently sat on the settle ; his eyes were dry, and 
his throat was choking. 1 

Bhavani opened the shutters on the eastern side 
and stood still, grasping the iron bars, gazing into the 
darkness. Through the drizzling rain he could see 
the outline of the clump of trees at the end of the outer 
wall. At this spot Kalipada had made his own garden. 
The passion flowers which he had planted had grown 
thick and dense. While he gazed at this Bhavani felt 
choking with sorrow. There was nobody now to wait 
for and expect daily. The summer vacation had come, 
but no one would come back home to fill the vacant 
room and use its old familiar furniture. 

‘*0 my darling,” he cried, “my darling son!” 


1 
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He sat down. The rain came faster. A sound of 
footsteps was heard among the grass and withered 
leaves. Bhavani’s heart stood still. He hoped it was 
.... that which was beyond all hope. He thought 
it was Kalipada himself come to see his own garden, 
—and in this downpour of rain how wet he would be! 
Anxiety about this made him restless. Then some¬ 
body stood for a moment in front of the iron window 
bars. The cloak round his head made it impossible 
for Bhavani to see his face clearly, he was of the same 
height as Kalipada. 

“My boy!” cried Bhavani, “You have come!” And 
he hurried to open the door. 

But when he came to the spot where the figure had 
stood, there was no one to be seen. He walked up and 
down in the garden through the drenching rain, but 
no one was there. He stood still for a moment raising 
his voice and calling,—‘Kalipada’,—but no answer 
came. The servant, Noto, who was sleeping in the 
cowshed, heard his cry and came out and coaxed him 
back to his room. 

Next morning, Noto, while sweeping the room 
found a bundle just underneath the grated window. 
He brought it to Bhavani, who opened it and found it 
was an old document. He put on his spectacles and 
after reading a few lines rushed into Rashmani’s room 
and gave the paper into her hand. 

“What is it?” Rashmani asked. 

dt is the will!” replied Bhavani. 

‘Who gave it to you?” 

He himself came last night to give it to me.” 

“What are you going to do with it?” 

Bhavani said: “I have no need of it now.” And he 
tore the will to pieces. 
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When _ 

nodded his head and said: 


.O’ piuuarv 

didn’t I prophesy that 


the will would be recovered through Kalipada 
-But the grocer Ramcharah replied: "Last imh, 
" hen the ten o’clock train reached the Station a ha'nd- 
some-lookmg young man came to my shop and asked 
the way to the Chowdhury’s house, and I thought he 
had some sort of bundle in his hand.” 

"Absurd,” said Bagala. 

Rabindranath Tagorf. 


NOTES 

_ T J,° do .^ e d “ty • • • as well : also to keep under control 
and punish. Have too motherly feelings : are very tender- 

hearted ; are foolishly fond of the child Settled on : riven 

as a gdt to. Looked forward to: expected. Crippling his 
patrimony: reducing his own property inherited from his 
father. Set aside: kept apart. Too partial to: very indul- 
gent and kind to. Contents: what w’as written in them 
Indifferent to: careless about. Rack his brains: think 
senously, plan. Ruinous litigation: suits in law courts which 
would cause waste of money. To the grandsons: to Shyama 
Charan s and Bhavani’s sons. But Bhavani had no son at 
mat time and his name had been left out altogether. With 

„“g ala .. litigation : under the guidance of Batrala, 

Bhavani started a Jaw suit. When his vessel .... harbour: 
when the suit ended. The ancestral property . . party 
he lost the case. Keep up: maintain. This act of treachery: 
J rm, y believed the real will had been stolen and 

this false one put in its place. He settled down _ inacti - 

vity: he became lazy. The memory of her piety 
mystery: after her death she appeared to him to have been 
even more pious than she did when alive. A passing phase: 
that which was to last for a short time only. This certainty j 

. prodigality: He was quite sure that he would be 

able to spend freely in future. Horoscope: a statement of 
the position of planets at one’s birth and their influence on 
ones life. (Vernacular— Janmapatri.) With his old . . . e<juani- 
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mity: calmly and cheerfully as he used to do. Traditional 
extravagance .... indulged : money could not be spent so 
freely as was the family custom in the days of its prosperity. 
To compensate .... spoiling : because he could not be 
lavish on his son with money he tried to make up for his loss 
by giving in to him too much and indulging hint in other 
ways. Perfect unconcern : complete indifference. Some of 
her burdens : some dependents and hangers on. Its own 
shelter .... dust: it had come to the verge of poverty. 
Run an errand : deliver a message or go to do something. 

Women loose . toil supports : when women have to 

manage their homes in poor circumstances worrying about 
every little thing they generally lose rlieir tenderness of 
feelings and become sharp-tempered and hard-hearted and 
then they are disliked by the other members of the family 
who are, in reality, dependent on them. Harsh econorav: 
strict control of the purse. In one .: at the same time. 
Adopted such demeanour : treated them so harshly. Soften¬ 
ing .... words : using mild words. Maintaining . 

reserve : remaining silent. To deprive himself of: to do 
without. She would blame .... dog: No special dish was 
actually prepared, but she would say that site had prepared 
such and such dishes but had been so careless that a dog 
came and ate them all up. With bare-faced shamelessness: 
quite shamelessly. He had not the power . . . story: He 
did not know r how r to tactfully end the matter. To give 
himself airs: to feel proud, haughty. Brought about: caused. 
His stock-in-trade: things sold by him. Rising above their 
rusticity: to show that they w r ere not uncultured villagers. 
Took a desperate .... incoherence: mentioned the subject 
suddenly and in a disconnected manner. Swallowing his 
pride: leaving his proud feelings aside. When all his arrows 
• • ■ • made: when all his arguments failed to produce any 
effect. This time .... fortifications: this had a good deal 
of effect. Half-way-house: that which leads to. Fathom: 
understand. Pulled a long face: looked sad. Baba: in 
Bengal sons are often called Baba. He was dragging . . . . 
despair: he was carrying in his heart the great sorrow of an 
unfulfilled wish. Would, fare no better with him: would be 
left untouched. Began to share .... mother: came to 
know and appreciate the real wishes and feelings of his 
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would remind him of the sacrifices which 

Pleafujof m7° U ^ ly - m ° re 'the 

pieasuiL or telling the news was ereater t-hnn ri-», • r 

fmme’fo ' w** "** S °° d shi ? — hav ™ « pro— 

°roX m tf V T r °° m WiA him - Hurl ""ssiiesZ 

trouble to Vanity .... f od der: Pride can feed itse/on 

To ar7 ld / e / ° f self ' im P ortanc e. It costs little to be proud 
graze at large : spend nothing; a metaphor. Feeding like 

™ the fiekL ln keeping it stall-fed : by paying for so 

bitten COntami i ng the Same me . ta phor as above-to 

ratten up the cow at home. To abide . . choice- to 

above all ^Kal w 5 SdeCted by himSelf ‘ To crown il all: 
above ail. Kahpada never .... misconception: Kalinada 

removeThst ^ f° Ut his ^conveniences etc., to 

e that wrong idea from his mind. Forced extra- 

he g couki aV d a f 3 T S C T P u el ^ d t0 ^ much more than 
he could afford for fear of the sneers of the students To 

think 7 S r ° m * " *, bur S lar: N ot even a thief would ever 
tbink of entering such a poor man’s room. With an 

humour: too fond of jokes. Gave .... thud: stopped beat- 

g. Had laid their .... upon: had insulted. Let him 

sound d °] WU: etbim be hu mble. Slept .... innocent: had a 
sound sleep as if nothing was on their mind. To spare no 

e *P e7lSl f- to spend freely and without regard. Master 
Mashai: my master (teacher). He had felt . . . . towards : he 

held begun to like. Given all the world: done his best. 

Cr • again: there was left only one person 

novv, her husband, whom she had to look after with love and 
tenderness. 


EXERCISES 

Comprehension and composition _ 

I. Sketch the character of Sailen. 

II. Tell the story of the recovery of the will. 
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III. Express in any one of the modern Indian languages: 

(1) It gave rise to the impression that he was too partial 
to his step brother. (2) Widi Bagala at the helm, Bhavani 
set out on his voyage across the perilous sea of litigation. 

(3) This certainty of future prodigality was so clear to 
his mind’s eye that present penury escaped his attention. 

(4) When the Goddess of Fortune deserts a house she usually 
leaves some of her burdens behind. (5) Bhavani w r as merely 
an overgrown child. (6) Rice agrees with me better than 
your luchis. (7) When, with the help of his mother, Kalipada 

came to know that.but that each should try to 

lighten it. (8) This note, the symbol of his mother’s number¬ 
less daily acts of self-denial, was the truest amulet of all for 
Kalipada. (9) Nevertheless, as Sailen had plenty of money 
he did not allow his vanity merely to graze at large ; he took 
special pride in keeping it stall-fed. (10) Kalipada never for 
a moment disabused his mind of that misconception. (11) It 
seemed to them preposterous that the room, which was . . . . 
Bank of Bengal. (12) This made them burst into peals of 
laughter. (13) So Sailen had no alternative but to open his 
box. (14) He would have given all the world to be friends 
with him, but the barrier was too great to be broken down. 
(15) Her son was merged in her husband again and she took 
up this burden of the dead and the living on her own 
aching heart. 

Grammar and Usage 


I. Practise the following: usages: — 

To rack one’s brains ; as it were ; a passing phase ; to keep 
up; in return ; to run an errand ; to haggle with ; on behalf 
of; to give oneself airs ; to stand up against; to bring about; 
to cut down ; to be hard up ; to close the bargain : in face of; 
a half-w'ay-house ; to pull a long face ; to get through ; with¬ 
out ado; w r ord by word ; at first hand : turn round on ; to 
know no bounds ; in consequence ; to take one for ; to break 
open; to call in; to take a favourable turn; to be past 

recovery; kith and kin ; as a token of; to give in ; beyond 

all hope. 

II- (a) Give one word for: — 

Of an age suitable for marriage ; which cannot be under¬ 
stood ; which cannot be moved ; which brings about ruin ; 
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one ’ i * -slier; w kK cuds in death; which 

cannot be escaped rrom; estate that one inherits from 
ancestors; which cannot be resisted or checked ; the state of 
carrying on suits in law courts. ( § 

( b ) Use as (1) nouns and (2) verbs: — 

Break, bound, escape, share, smell, make, lock, spring. 

III. Re-write in the indirect speech:— J 

(a) He put his arm round Kalipada’s neck and said, “Baba, 

wait a little .... talk about it”. ( b ) Rashmani’s only remark 
was “Are you mad?” Bhavani Charan sat silent wondering 
what to say next. “Look here,” he exclaimed ... 
have been accustomed to them all your life.” 

IV. Fill in the blanks with suitable words: — 

Sailen had never anticipated such a result—this. Bhavani 
was much struck—the behaviour—Sailen. He was asto¬ 
nished—measure—he saw his father sitting—the room— 
him. He found himself—weak—think. Bhavani 


you 


helpless in worldly matters—assurances 
consolation. 


was— 

as these gave great 
He begged his father to buy it—him. When¬ 
ever he passed—his way—his own room—the upper storey, 
he could not avoid the sight—these things. Kalipada would 
sit poring—his books—a smoky lamp—him. . ^ 
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